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Mechanical Cleaning insures to the consumers 
of Boone-Chilton Gas Coals not only high _ 
quality, but the uniformity of quality : 
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WILL TELL THE MAGIC CHEF STORY 


* 10 Buying ClWomen THIS SPRING 


@ A strikingly different and compelling series of 
Magic Chef advertisements will appear in the 
leading women’s magazines this Spring. To buy- 
ing women all over the country these advertise- 
ments will tell the story of the special features 
that make Magic Chef the most advanced cook- 
ing appliance they can buy. 


These advertisements also strongly promote the 


use of gas... the most modern cooking fuel. 


Counting the combined circulation of the maga- 
zines in which this series will appear, there will 
be more than 33 million individual Magic Chef 
advertisements run this Spring to reach potential 
gas range buyers. 


Over a period of 14 years, American Stove 
Company has used national advertising consis- 
tently and regularly to educate women to a 


Look for the RED WHEEL 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 














AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
(Look for this Trade Mark) 








higher standard of gas utilization and thereby 
develop a large and most profitable gas range 
market for its dealers. During this period con- 
siderably more than a billion American Stove 
Company advertisements have been run in lead- 
ing national magazines to educate gas range 
buyers everywhere to new standards of gas range 
beauty, efficiency and service. 


Now, when as never before, every ounce of 
effort must be exerted to stimulate gas range 
buying, and to protect the gas cooking load, this 
powerful Magic Chef national advertising will 
prove a substantial help to gas companies and 


dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA «. ATLANTA «. CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO . ST.LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 
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This new “221” engine is now available in 
GMC models T-18 (142-2 ton) and T-23 (2-3 
ton). With its introduction, the General 
Motors Truck Company offers, for the first time 
in automotive history, a complete line of motor 
f= all powered by six-cylinder “truck- 
built‘ engines of uniform valve-in-head design. 
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Features of the 1933 Engine Line 











Eight great engines are pictured on this page. 
They range in cubic inch displacement from 221 
to 707; in horsepower, from 69 to 173; and in 
torque, from 155 to 550 ft. Ibs. They are uni- 
form in design, uniform in the standards to which 
they are built, uniform in their ideal graduation 
of size and power; and they also possess in 
common, one great outstanding characteristic— 
unsurpassed engine efficiency—because every 


1933 GMC engine provides more sustained 
torque per cubic inch displacement than does 
any other truck engine built. 


Contributing to this spectacular achievement 
are many features of advanced engineering 
design and construction. 


But only an actual demonstration can tell you 
how much these improvements will mean to 
you. Get that demonstration today! 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


General Motors Truck Co. 


(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) Time Payments Available 
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@ The cooking school here shown was recently 
held in a city of 100,000. Cooking schools of 
such size no longer are the exception, for all 
over the country hundreds of similar schools are 
being held. The aggregate attendance runs well 
into the millions. 


Through these schools, the art of good cookery 
is being presented in such a graphic way that it 
can not Fe forgotten. For the instructors force 
attention on the fact that good cooking depends 
upon good materials. And, more than “popes 
else, emphasis is placed — the use of a goo 
range with a good oven heat control. 
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fj That is why every woman in these vast audiences 


is urged to look for the Robertshaw when she 
looks at a gas range—and also why it is true 
that the more you feature the Robertshaw the 
more ranges you will sell. 


SHAW 


“AutomatiCook” 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY © YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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As We See It 











How Shall We Counteract This 
Activity? 


RECENT release from the Ameri- 

can Oil Burner Association states 
to the effect that during 1932 the produc- 
tion of range oil burners for New Eng- 
land increased over 1931 by some sixty 
per cent. The item also brought out that 
“more than 10 per cent of all ranges in 
New England are now burning oil.” 

Of course, it is fairly obvious that 
the larger portion of ranges in New 
England using oil are to be found in 
the rural districts or in locations remote 
from gas mains; however, we have 
heard that some inroads have been made 
in places where gas is available. 

It would appear that, wherever oil 
might have supplanted gas for cooking, 
the price or cost element was advanced 
by the oil burner salesman. For example, 
we find that oil at six cents a gallon will 
cost half as much as gas at seventy 
cents per thousand (525 B.t.u. gas). 
When oil is twelve cents per gallon its 
cost for cooking will about equal the 
cost of 525 B.t.u. gas at seventy cents 
per thousand. In other words, here we 
have an example of what the pressure 
of the times is doing by way of indi- 
cating a trend of penny saving coming 
in at the front door and gas flying out 
at the kitchen window. 

While the cost of adapting the gas 
range to oil burning is somewhat of a 
deterrent, a continuation of bad busi- 
ness coupled with vigorous selling on 
the part of the oil burner salesman will 
eventually hurdle much of this barrier. 
Meanwhile, we should keep posted on 
any trend, no matter how hazy, and 
stress the matter of cleanliness, safety, 
continuity of service, expert appliance 
servicing and other advantages which 
gas possesses over oil for cooking. These 
features, if backed up by vigorous sell- 
ing and advertising, will help no end. 
We should by no means close our eyes 
to possibilities in this connection. 


How To Foster Ill Will 


HERE recently was brought to our 
attention the details of a complaint 
which, for sheer stupidity, just about 
captures the prize. Indeed, the details 
of the narrative as it was related to us, 
carry us back some twenty-odd years, 
to the days when our industry was 
emerging from its self sufficiency status. 
It appears that a customer of a com- 
pany of considerable size called up in 
reference to having the burners and 


cocks on the gas range cleaned and ad- 





justed. The complaint man who an- 
swered the call, after a preliminary sur- 
vey of the situation, proceeded to throw 
up one of the kitchen windows—regard- 
less of the cost of coal and the unreason- 
able cooling of part of the first floor— 
and tinker with the adjustable burner 
cocks, without first turning off the gas 
at the meter. As a consequence, not a 
little of was discharged into the 
room; so much so that, even after the 
complaint man had left the premises, it 
was necessary for the housewife to con- 
tinue to leave the window open for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes and prepare the 
meal under uncomfortable conditions. 

Then, when the customer endeavored 
to light the simmer burner, it was found 
that so much grease had been used on 
the cock barrel that the burner was able 
to pass no gas whatever. In this latter 
regard the customer advanced _ the 
thought that the gas company man had 
purposely choked off the supply of gas 
to the simmer burner, so that it could 
not be used and one of the larger burn- 
ers would have to be employed instead; 
alleging thereby that more gas would 
have to be burned. 

There you have a recount of gross 
mishandling of a complaint and the 
leaving of an impression in the mind of 
the customer that will require much ef- 
fort and money expenditure on the part 
of the gas company to counteract. 

Such procedure has no place in a gas 
company’s scheme of affairs nowadays 
and if the perpetrator of these loose 
tactics shouldn’t suffer summary dis- 
missal he should at least be given a lec- 
ture that would stick with him to the 
crack of doom, Few, if any people dur- 
ing the present time are in the frame of 
mind to have their shins barked, and 
careless workmen are expensive and 
even dangerous to have on the payroll 


gas 


Exhibits at Chicago 
HE coming exposition at Chicago 
and the American Gas Association 
Convention to be held there in Septem- 
ber bring forcibly to mind the matter 
of exhibits on the part of gas appliance 
and equipment manufacturers. Whether 
there will be any extensive showing of 


such wares of course depends on the 
manufacturers themselves. However, 
since the exposition plans to depict 


progress in all lines of human endeavor, 
it would appear that there should be 
available for view on the part of the 
public any appliances and equipment 
which will best portray the great strides 
made by the gas industry. 

In such a connection it is probably 
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the case that the means for gas utiliza- 
tion appliances carry somewhat more 
appeal to the general public than oper- 
ating equipment. Accordingly, in those 
cases where a particular appliance 
manufacturer’s budget will stand such 
pressure advantage should be taken of 
those facilities for displaying its prod- 
uct over an extended period of time. 
Literally, millions of people attending 
the exposition should have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the many appliances 
and devices that make for a maximum 
of comfort and livability through the 
utilization of gas. 

Chicago experiences some rather hot 
and humid days during summer and 
therefore, a room that has been cooled 
and air conditioned by gas would con- 
tribute not a little to the proper adver- 
tising of this relatively new use for gas. 
In turn, during the cooler period of the 
exposition, a gas fire in the fireplace or 
a room heated by thermostatically con- 
trolled gas would also supply good pub- 
licity. And so on, through the whole 
retinue of gas appliances. We have much 
of intriguing value to show and the op- 
portunity should not be passed by. If it 
is a question of whether to display be- 
fore only one of two groups, the out- 
and-out gas man or Mr. General Public, 
the latter, it is believed, should have the 
preference. 


A Timely Thought 


RESIDENT, John E. Zimmerman, 

of The United Gas Improvement 
Company, in a recent address before the 
meeting of the Employees’ Association 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
made the following remarks: 

“There has been a tendency in the 
development of holding companies to 
minimize the importance of the execu- 
tives of operating companies and to sub- 
ordinate their judgment and their au- 
thority to that of the management of 
the holding company. This has some- 
times been expressed as centralization 
of authority. I have always felt that if 
carried too far there are serious objec- 
tions to centralization, because it is 
bound to kill initiative and sense of re- 
sponsibility. The executives of the op- 
erating companies are answerable to the 
public, and it is they who better under- 
stand public sentiment, and I believe lo- 
cal autonomy of the managers of oper- 
ating subsidiaries greatly outweighs the 
advantages of too highly centralized 
management.” 

There is a world of common sense in 
the above observations of Mr. Zimmer- 
man and they should provoke much seri- 
ous thinking on the part of the leaders 
of our industry. Certainly, recognizing 
the fact that the gas business, during 
its 116 years of service to the American 
public, has achieved much the larger 
part of its success due to the initiative 
of its rank and file, any condition that 
will tend to stifle this attribute should 


have no place in the industry's pro- 
cedure. 
Centralized management that in any 


way is hamstringing its operating key 
men will unquestionably undermine its 
structure with a Samson-like result. 
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* * ADVANTAGES ° ° On such sites which would require piling to sustain 
®* © Less Expensive Foundations. the heavier loads of water tank holders, affording a 
greater choice of reliable holder locations, is only one 


Serene Pwacturl Appesr- of the decidedly important advantages of the 


ance. 
© Greater Capacity for Given 
° oad a M. A. N. 
© All Metal Surfaces Are Ex- WATERLESS GAS HOLDER 


posed for Inspection. 


=~ ymeeatic ‘Sent of Usiterm Introduced in this country, by The Bartlett Hayward 








— ut Co., only about eight years ago, its enthusiastic ac- 
® Uniform Pressure Within Full ceptance has been demonstrated by the fact that 
Capacity Limits. over 310,000,000 cu. ft. of this storage, equivalent to 
* Elimination of Heating— approximately 22% of the total low-pressure operat- 
For Holders in Outlying Dis- ing storage in the United States, is in service today. 
tricts This is represented in about 50 holders ranging in 
© Greatly Reduced Heating capacities from 500,000 to 20,000,000 cu. ft. 
Costs— 
For Holders At or Near Works AN EVIDENCE OF EMINENCE 
® Lower Maintenance and Oper- 
ating Costs. » 
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BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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Repair Shop of 
Pacific Gas and 


Electric Company 


C. W. GEIGER 


HE last word in labor saving devices is what 
may be said of the Garage and Repair Shop of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company in San 
Francisco, which occupies a three story and basement 
reinforced concrete structure. Entrance to the build 
ing is by means of ramps extending to the different 
floors from the three street frontages. 

The third floor is used for the garage shops, that is, 
the automotive, machine, woodworking plant, upholstery 
shops, battery charging room, tire shop, paint shop, 
tool room and office of Mr. E. C. Wood who has entire 
charge of all automotive equipment in the San Francisco 
division. 

Wood-block flooring is used in some of the shops. 
Up-to-date labor saving devices have been installed in 
the machine and carpenter or woodworking shops, all 
of which are equipped with individual motor drive. 
Retread moulds, vulcanizers, testing tanks and other 
essentials for repairing automobile tires are installed in 
the tire repair department. Here there is a gas fired 
steam boiler which maintains steam pressure at 50 
pounds for the vulcanizing equipment. 

As a precaution against fire hazard all inflammable 
material throughout the garage and storage floors is 
put into metal garbage cans. Six or eight of these cans 
are placed conveniently on each floor. The cans are 
emptied every morning and the contents disposed of. 

A portable junk box made of very heavy material is 
provided on the garage floor. All parts of automotive 


equipment that have received their maximum life are 
placed in this junk box, which is mounted on wheels. 
When the box is full of material it is taken to the yard 





Labor Saving Devices in Garage and 






HENRY M. RILEY 
Editor 














Overhead Monorail System serves a large portion of the 
Repair Shop 


and the various materials such as brass, copper, etc., are 
sorted and segregated. 

The garage tool-shop with complete equipment is at 
the disposal of the garage mechanics, including arbor 
press ; straightening press; drill press; small stationary 
drill; heavy duty grinder; tool grinder and riveting ma- 
chine. In the tool shop is a special work bench 
equipped with valve refacing and motor machine; con- 
necting rod bearing reaming apparatus, connecting rod 
aligning machine and spark plug testing machine. On 
this equipment, the tool-room man does all the general 
machine work that may be necessary for the garage 
mechanics. 

An overhead monorail system serves a large portion 
of the garage, including the overhauling section, clean- 
ing tank and repair pits. The motors and other heavy 
equipment are picked up by powerful chain hoists oper- 
ating over this monorail system. 

In the overhauling department there are special motor 
stands for receiving motors from trucks and holding 
same while being torn down. The motor remains on 
the stand until the overhauling is completed and does 
not leave the stand until it is ready to be installed in the 
truck. ; 

Specially built parts cleaning tank heated by a fire- 
proof internal combustion gas burner is located in the 
corner of the garage directly adjacent to the overhaul- 
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ing department. By means 
of the monorail system and 
chain hoists heavy parts 
are placed in the tank for 
cleaning. For the purpose 
of cleaning parts that can- 
not conveniently be placed 
in the cleaning tank there 
are three portable cleaning 
trays or tanks which are 
mounted on casters and can 
be moved to a truck to re- 
ceive the parts to be 
cleaned. It is then moved 
back to the cleaning tank 
and a system of hose is 
connected up with the 
cleaning fluid and com- 
pressed air, which directs 
the cleaning fluid through a 
nozzle against the part in 
the portable cleaning tray, 
thereby quickly and efficiently cleaning the part. 

Specially designed car wash racks are located on the 
first and second floors of the garage building. These 
wash racks are placed in the corner of the building 
which permits daylight to stream in from two directions. 
Each wash rack accommodates two trucks or cars and 
over each wash rack are twelve high power electric 
lights, while eight flood lights are mounted on the floor 
around the edges of the racks, which direct their rays 
up onto the under parts of cars being washed. These 
racks have been laid out with the idea of minimizing 
all unnecessary operations and reducing the time of 
washing a car or truck to the absolute minimum. Four 
guns capable of producing a pressure spray are avail- 
able for instant use. Special type covering and gratings 
over the drains. are used, so that the hazard of washers 
slipping on these gratings or tripping and falling is 
practically eliminated. 

The tool room has been specially designed for effi- 
ciency and large storage capacity. In the center of the 
room is a large pyramid, six feet high, eight feet long 
and four feet wide. Tools that are used most frequent- 
ly are carried on this pyramid. All tools are inserted 
in a compartment cut out of the pyramid surface to fit 
each particular tool. Each tool is provided with a hook 
on which is hung the tool check. Each man working in 
the garage has tool checks and when a tool is taken 
from the tool room, that workman’s check is hung on the 
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the hook adjacent to that 
tool. 

Upon arriving at the 
garage in the morning the 
battery man checks on a 
log as many batteries on 
trucks and cars (stored in 
the building) as_ possible. 
By this method of check- 
ing, the batteries on all 
automotive equipment in 
the San Francisco Division 
are checked, tested, and 
watered every fifteen days. 
All batteries found to be in 
need of recharging or in 
need of repairs are re- 
moved from the car by the 
battery man and replaced 
with fully charged bat- 
teries. A special cart is 
provided for the battery 
man which carries a number of recharged batteries, dis- 
tilled water and the necessary tools. This system main- 
tains the battery equipment in such good condition that 
it is seldom necessary to replace a battery on a truck 
while working on the street. In case a driver discovers 
that a battery is becoming weak during the day he fills 
out a complaint card on arriving at the garage at night. 
The night shift then removes the weak battery and in- 
stalls a recharged battery. 

As the cars enter the garage at night their gasoline 
tanks are filled from the pumps located at the different 
ramps in the building. Each pump draws from two 
550-gallon underground storage tanks. The gasoline 
passes through a volumetric displacement meter where 
all gasoline is accurately measured at a maximum 
pumping rate of twenty gallons a minute. The method 
of operating is quite simple and speedy. The vehicle 
pulls up to the dispensers located at each ramp in the 
garage, the driver opens his gas tank and the checker 
at the gas pump delivers the gasoline to the vehicle. 
Fire hazard is reduced in this way and there is con- 
siderable reduction in labor over the portable gas buggy 
method. Approximately 165 cars receive their gasoline 
on returning to the garage at night over an elapsed time 
of fifteen minutes. 

As each driver leaves the building in the morning he 
logs his car out, giving the time of leaving and present 
mileage and on arriving in the evening he logs the car in, 


Cleaning Tank 





Portable Parts Cleaning Tank 


Gas Fired Furnace in Machine Shop 
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giving time-in and mileage. Special cards are provided 
for use of the drivers in case any repairs are needed on 
their equipment. Tire service cards and battery service 
cards are also provided for the convenience of the driv- 
ers. After the drivers make out these service cards 
they are picked up by the night shift foreman and all 
necessary work is done during the night, so that all cars 
are ready for the drivers the next morning. 



























HE peoples of the world today are suffering 
from the greatest mental depression of which we 
have a record. Very few people in any walk of 

life and in any of our civilized countries have escaped 
the effect of the world-wide stalemate in industry. 
Wage earners have seen their wages grow less and less, 
in many cases disappear. Men in business have seen 
earnings of their industry grow less and less and in 
many cases not only disappear but huge losses take the 
place of earnings. Nowhere in the world today is there 
a business of substantial proportions that can be said to 
be secure. 

For some three years there has been a vast amount 
of thinking and talking and printing on subjects dealing 
with the depression, its causes and proposed remedies. 
Apparently about all that has come from all of this is a 
general recognition that the causes are many and that 
the whole problem is so complicated as to baffle the most 
experienced and expert minds. We hear of proposals 
to hold a world conference upon this subject or that 
subject—we are told by some that America’s high tariff 
wall retards business and prevents recovery. Just how 
American industry is to be helped by making possible 
increased imports from other countries is not easy for 
some of us to understand. Regardless of any theory of 
international trade and what it means to the prosperity 
of one nation or another we know that within our own 
borders we have a population which in the past has fur- 
nished a greater market for goods than by any similar 
number of people elsewhere. We also know that these 
people have exhibited their ability to create from the 
vast natural resources of our country goods, both raw 
materials and manufactured products, in competition 
with the rest of the world. We have seen business and 
industry gradually decline in volume for some three 
years in spite of the fact that there is no question at all 
that our people, generally speaking, desire to consume 
the products of industry on a very much greater scale 
than is now taking place. The average consumer or 
prospective consumer of goods is unable to buy goods in 





Will Business Survive? 
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With the garage and warehouse of the Gas & Electric 
warehouses practically one unit, in that one building 
is adjacent to the other and connected by passageways, 
the practice of night loading of trucks, service trucks 


and meter cars has been inaugurated. By loading these 
trucks at night it is possible for the drivers to go to the 
garage and find their cars loaded with material, gassed 
and serviced. 


RALPH E. DAVIS 


Consulting Gas Engineer 


normal volume either because he lacks money or lacks 
credit or fears to make certain purchases in the present 
state of things. This applies not only to the average 
American citizen but to the average American corpora- 
tion and to most of our units of government, such as 
the national government, and the various state, county 
and city governments. 

For a time we have been seeking to carry on by mak- 
ing use in One way or another of national, and to a 
lesser extent, of state and city credits. Capital has been 
available for the purchase of government securities and 
at low rates of interest. The availability of this capital 
is, of course, based upon the confidence of the investor 
that the credit of the government will be maintained. 
Proposals are now before us to vastly increase the debt 
of the government in order that funds may be available 
for construction and other uses. The question may 
fairly be asked—how long can such a program be main- 
tained unless business be sufficiently revived to support, 
through taxation, the credit of the government. 

It is a pity that a nation rich in natural resources, and 
having a population regarded as being both intelligent 
and industrious, should find itself in this stalemate. 
There is a hope prevalent throughout the land that a 
new president with a new Congress will lead America 
back to prosperity. In view of all our past experience 
with our politicians it is a fair question to ask why 
should we hope for anything constructive for business 
from the government. World economic parleys may 
be held, tariff walls may be lowered but it is equally 
certain taxes will be increased and little good will come 
from it all. 

The great market for American goods in the past has 
been the American market. A 10% increase in the 
American market is far more important than a 100% 
increase in our foreign market. The main barrier to 
economic recovery today in this country is the shrink- 
age in our home market. This is a thing that we have 
been hoping will right itself. Very little is being done 
about it. 

There is a vast amount of new construction and re- 
habilitation work needed in America today. All of us 
who use the New York subways realize the inadequacy 
of the transportation system in New York. Private 
capital will not extend this sort of service if transporta- 
tion must be given at less than cost. The city cannot 
extend it on the same basis without putting an unreason- 
able burden upon the tax payers. This is just one in- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Taking The Drudgery Out of Meter 


Cleaning 


Automatic machine in meter re- 
pair shop of Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York makes 
for comfort of meter cleaner, 
dispenses with open tanks and 
hand scrubs and delivers thor- 
oughly clean meters in a contin- 
uous process 


HENRY M. RILEY 


Editor, American Gas Journal 


HOSE who have had actual experience 

with cleaning tanks in the meter repair 

shop are aware of the dirt and discom 

fort attending such work, particularly in the heat 
of summer. 

The automatic meter cleaner recently installed 

in the repair shop of the Consolidated Gas 

company of New York not only obviates all of 


the objectionable features, but also insures the requisite 


speed of cleaning and delivers meters in a uniform con- 
dition—dirt, oii, and paint-free. 

The operation of this machine, which was designed 
by the Metalwash Machinery Company, Inc., is des- 





Figure 2—Side View of Meter Washing Machine a: Re 
movable door at rear of machine for inspection and clean 
ing; b: Steam exhaust vent; c: Piping for carrying products 
of combustion to ventilator on roof; d Gas burner for 
heating solution in lower leaning ta in identical 
burner is located at the oherating end of the machine; e: 
Side extension of bottom or cleaning tank Motor driven 
pump for circulating the cleanina soluti ta ti ubmerged 
Sprays in the botiom tank; g: Ga p ding gas 
burners. 


or rinse tanks; C: 
flame into the submerged combustion chamber for heating spray 
water used in rinse tanks; D: Motor connected pumps for circulating 


FINSE TW 





Figure 1—Operating End of Meter Washing Machine. A; Canvas 
aprons for obviating any splashing on operator;.B: Offset of upper 


Gas under one pound pressure discharging its 


ater. 


cribed as follows (See diagrammatic sketch. Fig- 
ure 3): 

The single workman, necessary for feeding the me- 
ters to be cleaned and for removing them after the op- 
eration is completed, stands on a small platform. By 
means of yoke hooks, he attaches the meter to an end- 
less conveyor chain “C,” which is equipped with flight 
bars, as shown by position “1.” The conveyor chain 
normally travels at the rate of approximately 2 feet per 
minute, but this speed can be regulated as desired. 

The meter, which is loosely suspended, travels down- 
ward and at position “2” immerses itself in the 
hot cleaning compound solution and begins its progress 
toward the rear of the machine. Incidentally, the meter 
always hangs with its top down. At position “3,” the 
meter enters a zone where the cleaning solution is in a 
state of considerable turbulence, the agitation being pro 
duced by a submerged spray jet system which removes 
the paint, condensate, and gummy substances and thor- 
oughly cleans the gas channels, pipes, and index. 

About fifteen minutes are required for each meter to 
pass through the cleaning solution. After this it 
emerges, travels upward for a short distance, and finally 
starts back toward the charging and discharging end 
of the machine where the operator is stationed. 

As the meter starts its return toward the operator, 
it enters the first of three independent rinse sections 
The hot water in each of these sections is kept at a con- 
stant temperature by means of immersed gas heaters. 
The hot water is circulated by means of pumps and 
sprayed under pressure against the meters. The meter 
is always above the water level “xxx” during its re- 
turn trip to the operator. 
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Now the meter is in position “4” in the first rinse 
section. It has retained some of the cleaning solution 
from the bottom or cleaning section, and this gives a 
solution of sufficient strength to accomplish additional 
cleaning. 

Proceeding to rinse section number two—position 
“5”—the meter is virtually freed from any alkali by the 
jets of hot water. In the final rinse section—position 
“6”—the jets of hot water there insure a thoroughly 
clean meter. 

Then it passes to the operator for inspection and re- 
moval. 

An interval of about fifteen seconds is all that is 
required for the operator to remove a clean meter and 
load a dirty one. Between meters, at normal speed, 
there is available about five minutes of spare time, which 
can be utilized in inspecting the clean meters, trucking 
meters to and from the machine, and occasionally test- 
ing the strength of the solution and the water levels 
of the tanks. Aside from these minor duties, the ma- 


chine functions entirely automatically, as all accessories 
such as pumps, motors, and drive require virtually no 
attention. 


As might be suspected, the gas burners are 


Will Business Survive? 
(Continued from page 11) 


stance of the damper put upon business by our politi- 
cians. Could this situation be corrected, even in a few 
of our important cities, a broad door would be opened 
not only for the profitable investment of capital but for 
a material increase in employment and industry gen- 
erally. 

Facilities which are needed should be financed on a 
basis which will attract capital—not drive it into hiding, 
in such places as tax exempt securities. Such a program 
would give industry a badly needed start in the right di- 
rection. This movement would be accelerated, once 
fear is relieved, by the purchase of all sorts of goods 
for which the latent demand throughout the country is 
very great. 

The several governmental bodies exercising the enor- 
mous powers that can either stabilize or further upset 
the system of business in this country would do well to 
adopt a policy of live and let live. With a government 
recognizing that steel mill workers, railroad men, butch- 
ers and bakers are just as much entitled to a fair deal 
as is the farmer, business should pick up. 

The “capital be damned” attitude of many of our poli- 


ticians is a greater hindrance to business recovery than 


all of the tariff walls of this and all other countries com- 
bined. If we want business, we must give business a 
chance. 


Diagrammatic Sketch of 


Meter Cleaner 


Automatic 


controlled thermostatically. 

The soaking tank—where the meter receives its ini- 
tial contact with the cleaning agent—holds about 900 
gallons of solution, which requires an initial charge of 
two ounces of cleaning compound to the gallon, depend- 
ing on the nature of the deposits on the meter. Obvi- 
ously, a small amount of compound is added each day 
in order to maintain the solution at full strength. 

If it is found necessary to clean the soaking tank of 
the heavy solids resting on the bottom, the solution is 
pumped into a reserve tank. This operation is necessary 
at intervals varying from four to eight weeks. 

The machine is used exclusively for 5 and 10 light 
size meters. 

The tops, fronts, and backs are handled in the ma- 
chine in wire baskets, and proceed through in the same 
manner as the meters. 

The machine is insulated against heat losses and the 
drop in temperature during the night amounts only to 
from 40 to 50 degrees Fahr. 

The results on this equipment have been quite sat- 
isfactory and, as can be appreciated, the operator works 
under clean and pleasant conditions. 


Manufactured Gas Output in 
Michigan in 1932 


ICHIGAN gas companies sold approximately 

30,000,000,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas 
in 1932, according to recent figures given out by the 
Utilities Information Bureau. This compares to total 
sales of 33,643,000,000 cubic feet in 1931, the decrease 
being between 10 and 11 per cent. Sales were about 21 
per cent below the top record of 37,962,500,000 cubic 
feet in 1929. Sales reached practically the level of 1926, 
which was the largest for the Michigan gas industry up 
to that time. 

The decreases in the various classes of sales were due 
directly to the effects of industrial conditions. The in- 
dustrial load was cut down during the year and employ- 
ment conditions caused a heavy migration of population 
which resulted in losses among domestic and commer- 
cial gas customers. Total customers at the end of 1932 
were approximately 593,200, as compared to 689,690 in 
1931, and to 730,030, the high peak, in 1929. 

The largest loss in customers has been among domes- 
tic consumers due directly to families moving out of 
industrial centers and away from gas service zones. 
The smallest loss in number of customers has been 
among industrial and commercial customers. 
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Procedure Involved in 
Deriving Chemicals 
from Natural Gas 


HE first point to consider in discussing this sub- 
ject is the composition of natural gas, and 
analyses of a number of natural gases from 

Canada, United States and other countries are given in 
the folowing tabulation. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the composition of wet gas and dry gas. Thus 
the methane content of the dry gas is in excess of 90 
per cent, the methane homologues is 1 to 1.5 per cent 
and there is about four to five per cent of carbon di- 
oxide present. In the moist gas the quantity of methane 


Composition of Natural Gases According to R. Kissling. 


Other 
Origin CH, hydro- CO CO: O2 N2 H H.2S He 

carbons 

Kansas ...... 92.65 0.25 1.00 0.3¢ . +.00 . 1.80 

ee Se 95.12 0.17 0.14 4.15 31 

Pennsylvania.. 80.85 14.00 0.40 0.05 4.60 

SET cc cscs 62.00 4.80 2.20 18.00 1.40 7.00 

ME nis aes see 61.40 1.40 SE ee oe 

Galicia ...... 86.50 8.70 ny 10 3.80 

Roumania ... 96.93 0.22 ex” OBF 39 «1.38 

Pechelbronn . 73.90 4.00 3.00 2.20 ... 16.90 


All the figures in the table are in volume percentage. 


} 


is reduced and more of the methane homologues, such 
as ethane, propane and the like, is present. The com- 
paratively large quantity of nitrogen present in the natu- 
ral gas, as seen from the above tabulation, does not 
come from the air, although it is true a more or less 
appreciable quantity of air becomes mixed with the 
natural gas. The fact remains that the composition of 
natural gas varies quite a bit, even within the same 
field, but the important consideration is that it contains 
considerable gaseous ingredients which can be used as 
starting points in making important chemicals. 


Removal of Impurities and Treatment in Still 


The first step in a process of working up the gas is 
to remove impurities and then compress the gas in 
compressors, feeding an absorption installation. The 
liquefied portion of the gas, obtained there, is preheated 
by means of steam coils and then fed into a still, pro- 
vided with an efficient dephlegmator. The still is di- 
rectly heated with steam. The gases and vapors are 
removed from the still to a collecting tank, where they 
are further separated. 

The gaseous portion is mixed with the gases that 
flow from a casing-head gasoline storage tank, is com- 
pressed and fed to a fractionating column. There the 
gases meet the liquid portion, also coming from the 
collecting tank, and the mixture is subjected to frac- 
tionation. The residue, which remains in the column, 
forms a valuable fuel for internal combustion engines. 
It has a final boiling point of about 170 degrees C, and 
an initial boiling point of approximately 40 degrees C. 
This product can be easily processed and its method of 
treatment will be referred to later. 

The mixture of gases and vapors, which emerge from 
the first column, is led into a second fractionating 
column, wherein they are again subjected to fractiona- 
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tion. The uncondensable gases are removed through a 
check valve. The residue consists of a valuable mix- 
ture of propane and butane. It is a fuel that is very 
easily handled and that has a high calorific value per 
unit weight, and is used largely in various industries. 
The motor fuel, mentioned above as the residue from 
the first fractionating column, is processed further. It 
is passed through two fractionating columns. The 
liquid residue obtained is a very useful solvent for 
rubber. On the other hand the gaseous mixture, which 
leaves the column well-condensed, is added to the 
pentane processing installation as almost pure, liquefied 
pentane. 


Production of Carbon Black 


The gases, which leave the absorption plant, are com- 
bined with those from the second fractionating column 
(the residue from which is worked up into pentane). 
The mixture forms a very valuable raw material for 
the preparation of various chemicals. It consists prin- 
cipally of methane and propane. 

The simplest way of utilizing this gaseous mixture 
is to burn it with insufficient proportion of oxygen to 
obtain carbon black. The equations of the process are 
as follows: CH, + Oo = C + 2H20 and 2C2He + 
302 = 4C + 6H,O. The product is.a very important 
and valuable pigment and filler, used mainly in the man- 
ufacture of printing ink, paints and varnishes, and rub- 
ber. It is incorrect to speak of this substance as pure 
carbon. It is not. Tests have shown that it contains a 
dark red, viscous substance, characterized by (great 
coloring power. 

The methane in this gaseous mixture can be oxidized 
with steam in the presence of iron oxide as a catalyst, 
the temperature of the reaction being in excess of 450 
degrees C. In accordance with the equation, CH, + 
2H2O = COz + 4He, carbon dioxide and hydrogen are 
the reaction products. The first is washed out of the 
gaseous mixture and a hydrogen of satisfactory purity 
is thus obtained. Due to the increased interest in the 
hydrogenation process in the oil industry, this hydro- 
gen is an important raw material. It should be remem- 
bered that not only can the hydrogen be employed for 
the hydrogenation of oil, but also for the hydrogenation 
of coal and for the synthesis of ammonia. These are 
very important uses for hydrogen. The hydrogenation 
of coal is a process, which is being exploited in this 
country by the Standard Oil Co. through an arrange- 
ment with the German inventors, and bids fair to be- 
come one of the largest and most important outlets for 
hydrogen. Natural gas affords a large supply of the 
pure product, and inasmuch as purity is the main con- 
sideration in any chemical use of hydrogen, the pos- 
sibilities for natural gas in this field are great. 

There is another reaction possible between methane 
and hydrogen, which takes place at a temperature of 
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approximately 900 to 1000 degrees C. The equation 
for this reaction is CH, + H2O = CO + 3He. The 
gaseous mixture is of course water gas and is obtained 
in pure state, which is again an important point. It 
forms a starting point for the manufacture of certain 
chemicals by catalysis. For example methanol is made 
catalytically by the following reaction :— 2H2 + CO = 
CH;OH, the reaction taking place at a temperature of 
about 350 degrees C. and a pressure of 150 atmospheres. 
Synthetic methanol is today one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in catalytic, aliphatic chemistry. The uses 
of methanol are legion in number and it is scarcely 
necessary to describe them. Then again the water gas 
mixture may be used for the production of an entire 
series of liquid hydrocarbons by operating under atmos- 
pheric pressure and with cobalt catalysts. Oxygen- 
containing compounds may also be manufactured by this 
process. The hydrocarbons may serve as valuable com- 
ponents of motor fuel compositions. While the 
oxygenated compounds are numerous, mention need 
merely be made of acetone to establish the importance 
of this possibility of using natural gas. The reaction, 
whereby acetone is formed, is defined in the following 
equation :-— 3CO + 5H: = (CHs3)2.CO + 2H,0. 


Oxidation of Methane to Formaldehyde 


The oxidation of methane to formaldehyde is of par- 
ticular interest and importance. The equation of the 
reaction is CH, + Os = HCHO + H,O. The principle 
of the process is to mix twice the volume of nitrogen 
oxide or air with natural gas and effect reaction at ap- 
proximately 450 degrees C. Too strong oxidation must 
be avoided. Formaldehyde has a great many uses. It 
is not only a valuable disinfectant, but it is also used as 
a reagent in the manufacture of synthetic resins, such 
as bakelite. Synthetic resins are highly important com- 
mercial products and here again is an excellent example 
of the great value of natural gas. 

When we consider the chlorination process, then an- 
other great field is opened up for natural gas, for the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons are many and form some of 
the most important and widely used solvents. The re- 
action between methane, the principal constituent of 
natural gas, and chlorine can be carried out in five dif- 
ferent stages. The reactions and the products are as 


follows: 
1. CH, Cle HCl CHsCl Methyl chloride 
2. CH, 2Cle 2HCI] CzHeCle Dichloromethane 
3. CH, 3Cle 3HCl CHClg Chloroform 
4. CH, 4Cle 4HCI CCl, Carbon tetrachloride 
5. CH, 2Cle 4HCI C Carbon 


It is interesting to note that the first four reactions 
have been carried out on a technical scale. Either the 
natural gas as such or the methane-propane mixture, 
which is derived from it according to the process de- 
scribed above, is mixed with chlorine gas and passed 
over active charcoal at a temperature of 300 to 400 de- 
grees C. The yields obtained are very satisfactory and 
not far from 100 per cent of theory. 

These chlorinated hydrocarbons have many uses. 
For example, methyl chloride is an important refriger- 
ant, being employed as the active medium in mechanical 
refrigeration units. It is employed for the extraction 
of perfumes from flowers and is also used as a methylat- 
ing agent in the manufacturing of many dyestuffs. The 
di-, tri-, and tetra-chlorinated derivatives are important 
solvents. Chloroform is an anaesthetic and carbon tetra- 
chloride is an important reagent for making non-inflam- 
mable cleansers, and many other products. 

The natural gas may finally be subjected to pyro- 
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geneous decomposition. The cracking process, which 
is used in the petroleum industry, is applied to natural 
gas as well. In the case of natural gas, liquids are ob- 
tained from the gaseous components. Splitting of the 
methane molecule starts at temperatures of approxi- 
mately 1000 to 1200 degrees C. The molecule is split 
further into carbon and hydrogen at still higher tem- 
peratures. Thus we have here again a possibility of 
making commercial hydrogen from natural gas. The 
by-product in this case is gas black. However, when 
the temperature is kept down below approximately 900 
degrees C, then fractional molecules are recombined 
to form larger molecules. Thus pyrogeneous decom- 
position results in the formation of a saturated mole- 
cule of smaller magnitude than the original and, in 
addition thereto, a large molecule of unsaturated char- 
acter. Thus for example, normal-pentane is obtained 
at 600 degrees C. with an 80 per cent yield according to 
the following equation: 

CH3.CHe.CH2.CH2.CH3= CH3.CHs + CHe2:CH.CHs. 
The remainder of the decomposition, that is twenty per 
cent, takes place according to the following equation :— 
CH3.(CHe)3.CHs= CH, + CH3.CH :CH.CHs. 

At still higher temperatures, approximately 1000 de- 
grees C., still more methane is formed from the paraffin 
hydrocarbons and only ethylene from olefine hydro- 
carbons, while large quantities of hydrogen are formed 
at the same time. The equation of this reaction is as 
follows :— CHg.(CHe)sCHs = CH, ot CHe:CHe “1 
CoHe +Hae. 

Hydrocarbons of the acetylene series, C,Hoa2, are 
simultaneously formed, which are themselves again used 
as the starting point for the formation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, according to the equation, 3CsH2=CgHg. 
It is, however, also very probable that the hydrocarbons 
of the olefine series are split to those of the acetylene 
series, and thus serve for the formation of additional 
quantities of benzene hydrocarbons and hydrogen :— 
CiHoen C,Hen2 + He. Pyrogeneous synthesis does 
not remain at an equilibrium as the temperature rises as 
regards benzene and its homologues. Naphthalene and 
anthracene are also formed. 


Importance of Temperature and Pressure 


As in the case of all catalytic processes and reactions, 
both pressure and temperature play important roles. 
As the pressure increases, the temperature of reaction 
decreases and at the same time the formation of satur- 
ated and aromatic hydrocarbons is favored. In the case 
of the olefines, the reaction appears to proceed in such 
a manner, that the increase in pressure facilitates not 
only the condensation and polymerization of these 
hydrocarbons, but also the combination of hydrogen 
with them resulting in their saturation. 

When the operation is carried out under a reduced 
pressure, the yield of unsaturated hydrocarbons is 
strongly increased. The products obtained are rich in 
butadiene (CH2:CH.CH:CHe) and isoprene (CH2:C 
(CHs).CH:CHe), which are starting points in the 
synthesis of rubber. 

In practice the process is carried out in this manner, 
namely the mixture of methane and propane is heated 
to 550 to 950 degrees C and then the reaction is carried 
out in the presence of suitable catalysts under high 
pressure. Good catalysts are zinc chloride, activated 
charcoal, metals or mixtures of metals with their ox- 
ides. The mixture, which leaves the reaction chamber, 
is subjected to as intensive cooling as possible and is then 
passed through a separator. The gas and liquid are 
separated therein. The latter consists principally of 
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aromatic hydrocarbons and hydrocarbons of the olefine 
series, which consist in the main of ethylene, propylene 
and butylene. It is absorbed in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with the formation of esters. The gases, which 
are not absorbed by the acid, are washed and burnt. 
The alcohols, corresponding to the sulphuric acid esters, 
are set free by saponification and purified and separated 
by repeated distillation and rectification. The products, 
that are obtained by this process, include ethyl alcohol, 
isopropyl alcohol, secondary butyl alcohol and secondary 
amy! alcohol. 

The liquor, which is removed from the separator, !s 
further processed. Benzene, toluene, xylene, as well as 
naphthalene and anthracene are obtained. Their import- 
ance in synthetic organic chemistry and dye chemistry is 
well-known. The rest of the liquid contains principally 
hydrocarbons of the olefine series, including amylene, 
hexylene, heptylene and higher products. Chlorination 
of these hydrocarbons gives starting materials for a 
number of syntheses. Thus by saponification of these 
derivations it is possible to obtain the higher alcohols. 
For example, glycol can be formed from ethylene chlor- 
ide. Furthermore, aldehydes can be obtained from the di- 
halogenated substitution products, containing the CHC1. 
group by treatment with superheated steam. The equa- 
tion of this reaction is as follows :—CH»s:CH.CHCl. + 
H.O — CHs:CH.CHO + 2HC1. Ketones are obtained 
from dichloride, which contains the group CCl, 


Polishing Cast Iron For 
Metallographic Examination 


WO new methods for polishing graphitic irons for 

metallographic examination which eliminated the 
imperfections heretofore produced have been recently 
developed under the auspices of the American Gas As- 
sociation at the University of Michigan. 

The polishing of gray and malleable cast irons for 
metallographic examination at high magnifications for- 
merly presented considerable difficulty. The graphite 
constituent being friable and comparatively soft had a 
tendency to be pulled out; this resulted in the rounding 
down of the metal at the edge of the graphite. For 
example, the graphite in malleable iron frequently as- 
sumes a crab-like shape but upon polishing the specimen 
by the usual powder-and-water methods appear roughly 
circular under the microscope. At high magnification, 
it will be found that the area in immediate contact with 
the graphite has been worn away to such an extent that 
it is entirely out of focus. In addition the color of the 
graphite will appear to be black, whereas, as will be 
shown later, its color is actually gray. The new meth- 
ods of polishing differ only in preparatory procedure 
and do not tear out the graphite and permit the making 
of satisfactory photomicrographs at 1000 diameters or 
higher. 

The methods which proved successful contain sig- 
nificant features of the methods of Burgess and Vilella, 
Wohrman, and Herty for polishing steel for examina- 
tion of non-metallic inclusions. The principal point in 
the methods is the avoidance of the use of loose powder 
abrasives and water. Jewelers’ rouge which consists of 
rouge cast in a stearic acid base is used instead. Suf- 
ficient water is used to act only as a lubricant. 

One of these methods is as follows: 
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which is tied to carbon atoms on both sides, when the 
starting material is likewise treated with steam. The 
equation of the reaction is as follows:—R.RyCCl2+ 
He.O = R.R;.CO + 2HC1. A mixture of chlorinated 
olefines may also be used as a technical solvent. Ole- 
fines of higher molecular weight are starting points in 
the synthesis of fatty acids. In order to obtain these 
compounds, the olefines are intimately mixed with hot 
air led over mercury oxide. The catalyst, mercury 
oxide, can be practically entirely regenerated after it has 
become poisoned during use. This process has been 
well worked out as regards technical details and is today 
of some commercial importance. 

The product of the last fractionation treatment of 
natural gas is almost pure pentane. Pentane is a very 
important aliphatic chemical, which may be used as the 
starting point in the manufacture of amyl alcohol, which 
may itself be converted into the important chemical, 
amyl acetate. 

Natural gas has been chiefly used as a fuel, but the 
many chemicals that can be obtained from its constitu- 
ents with the aid of synthetic and catalytic chemistry 
might well lead one to believe that its usefulness will 
eventually be broadened, so that it will occupy a position 
in aliphatic chemistry, as a source of methane, ethane, 
pentane, etc., just as coal tar serves as a source of ben- 
zene, toluene, xylene, etc., in aromatic or dyestuff chem- 
istry. 


Very light grinding on a fine emery wheel. 
Grinding at right angles to the direction of the 
previous operation on a No. 1 French emery paper. 
Same with 0, 00, 000 and 0000 papers successively. 
4. Removal of the last scratches on a used 0000 paper 
which has been glazed over by application of a stick 
of graphite; a graphite electrode will serve satisfac- 
torily. 

Polishing on a disk covered with a good grade of 
billiard cloth, moistened and charged with fine jew- 
elers’ rouge. Water is dropped constantly on the 
disk and in quantities sufficient only to act as a 
lubricant. 


l 
é. 


w 
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The other method was developed in the course of an 
investigation on short-cycle malleable iron sponsored 
by the Committee on Industrial Gas Research of the 
American Gas Association. It differs from the above 
method in the fact that steps 2, 3 and 4 are replaced 
with treatment on the face of a leather wheel. The 
wheel is a glued sheepskin wheel such as used by elec- 
troplaters, 8 inches in diameter with a one-inch face 


and rotated at 1750 r.p.m. In detail the method is as 
follows: 


1. Very light grinding on a fine emery wheel. 

2. Polishing on a leather wheel charged with “stain- 

less steel buffing compound,” a mixture of alumina 

and pumice cast in a stearic acid base. 

Polishing on a leather wheel or on a disk covered 

with billiard cloth, either one charged with “chrome 

plate buffing compound” which is alumina cast in 

a stearic acid base. If the disk is used, water is 

dropped on sparingly. 

4. Polishing on a disk covered with billiard cloth 
and charged with jewelers’ rouge, cast in stearic 
acid as above. 


American Gas Assn. 
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Notes on High Pressure Gas Distribution 


DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER outlines operation 


HOUSE governor is a mechanical device installed 
on services to lower the service pressure so that 
gas can be used safely and efficiently in appli- 

ances. Nowhere in the gas industry is there a mechani- 
cal device called upon to give service under more vari- 
able conditions than a house governor. The service 
pressure in natural gas distribution may vary from four 
hundred pounds to sixty pounds during a day, yet the 
house governor is required to pass a quantity as small 
as a pilot light requires or its maximum capacity with- 
out variation in outlet pressure of more than an inch 
or two of water column. A greater percentage change 
in inlet pressure is known in the manufactured gas 
field where pressures may vary from one to seventy 
pounds, depending upon the varying demands of the 
seasons, but the same close regulation on the outlet 
side is required. 












Fig. 1—Cross Section of a House Governor 


It is one of the marvels of the industry to find such 
demands efficiently fulfilled by a simple, inexpensive 
and reliable device whose troubles arise mostly from 
exterior causes and to only a slight degree the effects 
of age. It is surprisingly free from consumer tamper- 
ing. The space requirement for a governor is not a 
factor in securing a location inside of a building, being 
set in about one half the space taken by a small meter. 

Due to satisfactory governor operation, utilities have 
not deemed a continuous record, such as kept of me- 
ters, necessary. A governor’s advantages have led to 
its abuse, since troubles arising require such an inten- 
sive study of minute details that they are overlooked 
by those installing and servicing governors. Its sim- 
plicity for years hindered development, as manufactur- 
ers saw little hope of profit where the changes possible 
were so minute as to lose value in sales argument, yet 
the last few years have witnessed developments on 
governors resulting in a decrease in their maintenance 
cost. The manufacturers are at a disadvantage in that 
the greatest sources of trouble are exterior to the gov- 
ernor over which they have no control. 

Mechanical Devices—The fundamental principle used 
in the design of all house governors is the lever princi- 
ple which is used to balance several unequal forces. 
Two types of levers are used, the most common with 
the fulcrum between force and weight to be overcome 
and the less common or toggle type with the force be- 
tween fulcrum and weight. 


and installation of House Governors 


governor. 





The force in house governors is provided by the pres- 
sure maintained on the outlet or low pressure side of the 
A diaphragm is incorporated in the governor, 
with one side exposed to atmospheric pressure and the 
opposite to the pressure carried on the outlet side of 
the governor and the resulting differential in -pressure 
tends to raise the diaphragm. The forces balancing this 
differential are: the pressure against the face of the 
disc, friction in the moving parts, and a spring or weight 
placed on the diaphragm. The spring pushing against 
the diaphragm or the weight on top of the diaphragm 
is the main factor in controlling the outlet pressure un- 
der ordinary conditions. The diaphragm is hinged onto 
one end of the lever, which in turn has a fixed fulcrum, 
and the other end is hinged to the valve. 

There is a considerable differential between the pres- 

sure carried on the service and the outlet side of the 
governor which tends fo move the valve into an open 
position. 
_ Hinges, fulcrum, the stiffness of the diaphragm and 
in some cases the valve, are the sources of friction to 
be overcome. The forces acting and friction mentioned 
so far are approximately constant in their values under 
different operating conditions, being affected mainly by 
the condition of the seat of the orifice and the disc, The 
increase in force necessary for complete closing of the 
valve is usually due to foreign matter adhering to the 
disc or orifice. 
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2—Sectional View of Toggle Joimt Governor 


Fig. 


In governors using a straight lever arm, less operat- 
ing trouble is experienced on those which have the 
higher ratio of leverage determined by dividing the dis- 
tance between application of force and fulcrum by that 
between fulcrum and point of applying weight. The 
minimum ratio found in practice is six to one and the 
maximum ratio is eleven to one, except in toggle types. 
This ratio variation results from design at the valve 
end of the lever where the distance between fulcrum 
and the valve hinge is small and space must be provided 
for the valve hinge. With an increase in leverage ratio 
for the same area of diaphragm a closer regulation of 
the pressure on the outlet side is secured, as variations 
in the force to be overcome require less pressure under 
the diaphragm to produce the same application of power 
at the diaphragm hinge. 

The lowest leverage ratio in toggle type governors 
is higher than the maximum found in lever arm govern- 
ors. The potential power of a toggle governor is cften 
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demonstrated by placing across the orifice a cotter pin 
which will be cut in two without an excessive build up 
of pressure on the outlet side. This power sometimes re- 
sults in the orifice seat cutting into the disc and chang- 
ing the control. Under service conditions it is found that 
toggle joint governors vary considerably in the lock-up 
pressures caused by foreign matter lodging on and being 
gradually forced into the disc. With increased depres- 
sion greater difficulty is experienced in the proper main- 
tenance of pilot lights, as the governor tends to open 
intermittently on small flows. Toggle governors blow 
less frequently and have a higher maximum flow, but 
these advantages are offset by the considerable varia- 
tion in the pressure on the house lines and higher ini- 
tial cost. 

To Lower the Pressure—The question often arises 
whether wide variations in inlet pressure already men- 
tioned can be handled by a single governor. Experience 
has indicated the feasibility of a single governor safely 
and properly regulating for household consumption 
pressures as high as four hundred pounds per square 
inch. The high pressures are provided for by equipping 
the governor with a small diameter orifice. 


Fig. 3 — Typical 

Single Set. Lever 

Arm Type With 
Seal 





Where service pressures exceed one hundred pounds 
per square inch, two governors are sometimes installed 
in series, one reducing pressures from pounds to pounds 
and the second from pounds to inches. A series installa- 
tion provides no method to indicate when the first has 
ceased to function properly, so that the final governor 
often accomplishes the total regulation. The use of 
house governors in series is an adaption of line pres- 
sure regulation practice. Securing a governor changing 
pressures from pounds to pounds that will function 
properly at very small flows is difficult, since the pound 
to pound governor operates intermittently instead of con- 
tinuously. 

It is preferable to set a regular low pressure governor 
immediately at the appliance where accurate control is 
required and allow one house governor to control from 
service to outlet.pressure, setting the blow-off pressure 
high to provide the advantages of the added power from 
the higher outlet pressure. 

On Services—House governors are so called from 
there being one or more governors set inside a building 
on each service. A location adjacent to the meter al- 
lows the meter reader to notice any damage or leaks; 
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provides a more uniform yearly temperature; greater 
accessibility for repairs, inspection and turning on or 
off; more economical installation; and wider selection 
of suitable locations. 

Few of the advantages often claimed for meter instal- 
lation at the curb would apply to governors. One of 
the advantages most frequently cited for curb meters 
is the elimination of leakage and resultant damage on 
private property. Where a utility properly installs and 
tests their own services no leakage of joints should oc- 
cur. 

Corrosion in the buried section of the consumer’s line 
between the governor at the curb and the building may 
cause a leakage which will be difficult to detect, as the 
rate of flow will be small due to low pressure but the 
total gas lost will be greater than if the leakage occurred 
on a high pressure section where the rate is fast causing 
a noticeable odor. The rendering of a bill which in- 
cludes leakage on private buried lines is difficult to 
explain and leaves the consumer with an attitude that a 
utility has taken advantage of him by putting the meter 
at the curb. On a system of 30,000 services eight years 
of records covering all damage done on private property 
show a total of 446 cases of property damage, of which 
only fourteen resulted from leaks on services on private 
property, one was caused by a leak at a screw joint, two 
from the seam of the service pipe opening and eleven 
from corrosion on uncoated pipe. The cost resulting 
from the damage on both private and public property 
would not justify the added capital expenditure re- 
quired to place meters and governors at the curb. 

Accessibility for meter reading at the curb is more 
than offset by the difficulty of securing the added space 
required to enclose a governor. Present day practice 
for installing all types of sub-surface structures favors 
the space between curb and property line. To secure 
the necessary room for a meter and governor location, 
after other utilities have installed their transmission and 
distribution systems together with structures required in 
highway work or sewer systems, leaves little room. 
Some types of geological formations would result in 
high installation costs. The use of space in the side- 
walk or park area should be carefully allocated to the 
various utilities strictly for the running of lines or ducts 
and not for any use where a proper installation can be 
made on private property. The insufficient space in a 
curb pit for repairing or changing of governors would 
increase operating expenses out of proportion to the 
value of meter accessibility. 

It is desirable to have a meter at a convenient loca- 


Fig. 4— Multiple 
Governor Set 
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tion for the consumer to take his own readings. With 
the governor at the same location the consumer is more 
apt to report any indications he might observe of im- 
proper functioning or leaks. Most utility commissions 
favor meter locations inside buildings due to their read- 
ing accessibility. Another advantage is that necessary 
space can be demanded inside of a building, while at 
the curb many questions of proper usage are involved. 
Repair and changing of a governor at the curb would 
involve either removing the meter or the building of an 
unnecessarily large pit. 

Technically, curb installations limit the liability of a 
utility becoming involved in such property damage lit- 
igation as would result from an explosion, fire or as- 
phyxiation. Numerous court actioris have resulted in 
favorable decisions for utilities where property damage 
or injury has resulted from improper installation or use 
of a consumer’s lines or appliances. However, the added 
capital investment necessary for curb installations more 
than offsets the slight increase in possible damage be- 
tween curb and meter, as shown by the figures previous- 
ly given. 


Objection to Curb Installations 


Curb installations add considerably to the difficulty 
of testing the consumer’s lines, as part of these lines 
are buried and their condition can not be satisfactorily 
judged. 

Prevention of damage to or tampering with the me- 
ter and governor is advanced as a reason for curb in- 
stallations. With the use of dead weight types of gov- 
ernors there is no tampering with the control of outlet 
pressures and with spring type even the full tension of 
the spring would not put an unsafe pressure on the 
house lines. Tampering with governors has been lim- 
ited to a few cases of plumbers attempting to repair 
a blowing governor. This is not serious, as no new disc 
would be accessible and any makeshift disc devised by 
the repairer would result in repetition of the governor 
blowing and the company being notified. There have 
been few instances of attempted repair. 

It is more difficult to grade a service with the curb 
installation, due to the depth necessary to bring the serv- 
ice underneath the governor which would increase op- 
erating difficulties from trapped condensates on manu- 
factured gas. Where the consumer installs his own line 
from curb location into the building it is not usual to 
take the necessary care in grading, and the resulting 
trapped line, filling with condensate, would result in a 
complaint of service and additional expense in advising 
the consumer of the trouble or, preferably, its rectifica- 
tion. 

The bolts ordinarily used on a governor are subject 
to corrosion which would be accentuated in a damp lo- 
cation such as a curb pit, necessitating the use of bronze, 
cadmium plated, sheradized, galvanized or equivalent 
flange and door plate bolts. 

Multiple Governor Sets—Continuous service to a con- 
sumer has been emphasized in the gas industry and, 
where desirable, is easily accomplished on high pres- 
sure governor sets by the use of two or more in paral- 
lel allowing the removal of one for repair or other 
reasons without service interruption. This adds to 
investment and operating costs and should be followed 
only where uninterrupted service is absolutely essential. 
Two or more governors, each of a smaller capacity than 
the total demand, are ordinarily used, although their to- 
tal cost exceeds a single larger governor of sufficient 
capacity. More space, increased installation time and 
additional fittings are required than for a single larger 
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governor, together with a shut-off cock on both inlet 
and outlet sides of each governor. 

On modern governors with easily accessible valves, 
the changing of discs requires only a few minutes, There 
are but few consumers who can not be shut off for such 
a brief period and, in the case of house heating by gas, 
the few moments required for governor repairs does 
not affect the service. Other items of governor repair, 
such as changing diaphragms which require gas being 
shut off for a half hour period, should not be considered, 
as they occur on the average less often than the life of 
appliances supplied by the governor. 

Each governor in parallel should have a separate vent, 
as the blowing of one governor may cause the re- 
maining governors to blow, unless the common header 
is of a sufficient size to carry off the full amount of gas 
escaping from the blowing governor without increasing 
the back pressure on the other governors sufficiently 
to force the mercury out of the seal. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to set the outlet 
pressure of one governor so that it will take the ma- 
jority of load by a slight added weight on the dia- 
phragm, but this is true in practice only for a short 
period after installation. Should the surface of one of 
the discs be affected by a slight amount of foreign ma- 
terial the outlet pressure of that governor will be slight- 
ly altered in that a higher lock-up pressure is needed, 
thus altering the control. This effect is felt more in the 
lower ranges of flow rather than the full capacity of 
the governor. Where the governors are all weighted 
to lock up at the same pressure, it will be found that 
one will take the majority of load until operating con- 
ditions cause the second governor to have a higher lock- 
up. 

Location in Buildings—A house governor should be 
set as close as possible to the point where a sérvice en- 
ters the building, as high pressure gas should not be 
carried any farther than necessary after entering a 
building. A suitable meter location meets the require- 
ments of a good governor location. 

Proximity to sources of heat, such as boilers, hot air 
ducts or ranges, will dry out and stiffen the diaphragm, 
which may slightly change the operation of the govern- 
or and may result in the diaphragm cracking or be- 
coming porous. Where leather is used for the disc, the 
drying out action will have practically no effect, but on 
certain composition discs, especially those with a rubber 
base, it may be harmful. 


Disadvantages of Location in Low Temperature 
Places 


When it is necessary to place the governor in a lo- 
cation which will be subject to low or freezing tempera- 
tures, there is the disadvantage that any gums remaining 
in the governor will harden and cause improper func- 
tioning of the diaphragm or disc and may result in blow- 
ing or a no gas complaint. 

Where the utility is a combination of electric, water 
or gas it should be arranged to have all meters at one 
location in the cellar convenient for the meter reader. 
The Board of Fire Underwriter’s code, or in many 
places local ordinances restrict the location of electric 
meters by fixing a maximum distance that the service 
can be run in the cellar ahead of the meter. This should 
be kept in mind, allowing the electric meter to meet re- 
quirements by selecting its location first. Where pos- 
sible to bring in both gas and electric services at a cor- 
ner of the foundation, each can be placed on a separate 
wall, but conveniently close for reading. 

Immediately above and to the right of the service is 
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the location having the most advantages for the meter, 
as it can then be put just above the governor and the 
connection to the meter is a direct riser into the meter 
bar or connection rather than having to be run over 
the top of the meter to the inlet side, as when the gov- 
ernor is under the right side of the meter. 

The most important consideration in the location of 
a governor is to provide accessibility for the tools used 
to remove the door plate and valves. Practically all 
house governors manufactured at present have pro- 
visions for removing the disc without removing the gov- 
ernor. In certain types of toggle governors, discs are 
changed by removing the body of the governor leaving 
only the throat casting in place. This type offers greater 
difficulty of locating so as to provide the desirable ac- 
cessibility to the four bolts attaching the body to the 
throat. 

On manufactured gas lines, oil will often percolate 
through the diaphragm between the flanges, sometimes 
resulting in a slight drippage around the edges of the 
flanges. The governor location should be selected to 
eliminate possible damage to surroundings from the 
drippage should it occur. 


Vent Length Should Not Be Minimized 


The length of the vent should not be minimized by 
changing the location of a governor, if the change neces- 
sitates running of high pressure gas through the cellar. 
While the condition of an exposed pipe inside of a 
building is easily observed and cared for as far as 
corrosion is concerned, there is the possibility of the 
pipe being struck accidently with such force as to break 
it, in which case the difficulties of immediately stopping 
escape of gas on the high pressure side of the governor 
are greater than on the low side. 

Vents—A governor vent is the pipe or tube connected 
to the outlet of the safety valve or seal and air cham- 
ber of a governor to carry off all gas passed by the 
safety valve or seal and any escaping into the air cham- 
ber to the outside of the building. It should be of a 
size sufficient to carry off the maximum quantity passed 
without causing a back pressure higher than that which 
can be safely carried in the meter, house lines and ap- 
pliances. 

The majority of governors installed are of the small 
size with a 34” inlet and a 34” vent connection, which 
size should also be the vent pipe size and never reduced, 
regardless of the distance from governor to the end. 
If the distance from governor to end of vent is not 
excessive, this size will prevent 
excessive back pressure during 
the blowing of a governor, even 
though partial stoppages exist in 
the vent pipe resulting from an 
excess use of joint compound. 
condensates accumulating at the 
low point of slightly trapped 
vent lines and small accumula 
tions of foreign-matter. 

Where the length of a vent 
exceeds fifty feet, the diameter 
of vent should take into consid- 
eration the maximum pressure 


carried on a service, the maxi 
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mum amount which can pass through the valve and the 
highest pressure permissible on the meter or house lines. 
On the larger size house governors, the same rules 
should be followed, namely the use of the same size 
pipe for the vent as the outlet of the seal and increasing 
the size on excessively long vents. For determining the 
size, ordinary formulas for flow of gas in low pressure 
lines are used. 

On some systems, where the maximum inlet pressure 
never exceeds three pounds, no vents are installed and 
the vent connections to the air chambers are plugged. 
On others, with even higher inlet pressures, the seal 
or safety valve is not included on the governor but the 
air chamber is connected to a vent usually of a smaller 
size than the ordinary seal connection. On this type 
the size of vent should not be smaller than the air cham- 
ber connection. 

Still another connection is used where a separate safe- 
ty valve is installed in place of a seal cast integral with 
the governor. This type of installation adds difficulties 
of location and fitting, as a small vent line is installed 
from the air chamber vent connection to the larger 
safety valve vent line. 

The average length of a vent line on the number 
one size governors varies between five and six feet, 
determined by survey in several suburban areas. 


Union Necessary on Vent Line 


A union should be placed on the vent line near the 
governor to facilitate removal of the governor if neces- 
sary. Ground joint unions are preferable for this pur- 
pose, as the gasket used in other types will dry out 
allowing gas to escape into the building during blows. 
Although a vent line carries pressure only when a seal 
blows, it should be constructed in the same manner as 
any line which is to carry gas. The policy of some 
companies in using no compound on joints and making 
screw joints hand tight is not good practice since, should 
the governor blow or weep, there is the possibility of 
leakage into the interior of a building. The extra cost 
of ground joint unions would not be a factor in the 
total cost of a governor installation. 

When installing the vent line from governor to out- 
side, traps in the line should be avoided, as moisture 
may enter the open end and gradually accumulate to 
such an extent that it would completely plug the vent 
by freezing or would increase the back pressure to an 
undesirable extent, should the governor blow. 

Other more important factors to be taken into consid- 
eration are; the location of the 
vent through the wall of the 
building should be selected for 
ease of drilling; minimum of 
corrosion; where the space not 
occupied by the vent can be 
sealed to prevent escaping gas 
entering the building because of 
improper installation, the same 
precautions should be taken to 
protect a vent as a service where 
they penetrate a wall, and carry- 
ing the vent through wooden 
sills and walls is preferable to 
stone or masonry walls. 

(Continued in March issue) 


Fig. 5—Typical Single Set. Toggle 
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O. J. KUENHOLD 


[ should be frankly realized ana admitted that the 

depression has handed gas house-heating a con- 

siderable wallop. Of course the depression will not 
last forever but its effects in some quarters will be felt 
for years to come. Unquestionably the effects upon the 
continued spread of heating homes with gas is a seri 
ous one. 

What to do about it? We can’t simply 
lights and go to sleep’’ as the song goes. 
us to realize that we are confronted with 
that demands careful study and then action. 

Can gas house-heating be restored to the rate of ex- 
pansion it had before this depression burst upon us? 
Can the old rate of expansion be increased and new rec- 
ords set up? The answer to these questions is—Gas 
house-heating must be restored to its former rate of ex- 
pansion and this rate must be increased. It is a prob- 
lem for engineers as well as sales managers. The solu- 
tion must be found, because the future expansion of the 
gas industry is more dependent upon gas heating than 
upon any other branch. 

Public buying psychology has undergone a revolution- 
ary change. A large part of this changed attitude will 
remain for years to come. No longer will we have the 
free-spending public of the pre-depression era to deal 
with. The old sales methods and the old sales channels 
will no longer produce the old sales volume. To expect 
any such thing will court certain failure. We will get 
nowhere on gas heating until we realize that the change 
in peope’s buying attitude is a revolutionary change 
and nothing less than a revolutionary change in house- 
heating sales attack can possibly bring any real sales 
volume. 

Make no mistake, success in expanding house heating 
with gas demands an entirely new appraisal and ap- 
proach to the means for selling and the channels through 
which a real house-heating load can be built up. Old 
ideas, which once fitted other times must now be ruth- 
lessly discarded. We must start out fresh, with an open 
mind and give serious, searching consideration to every 
sales plan and every house-heating appliance which may 


“put out the 
It is up to 
a situation 


be proposed. The ones which best fit the new times 
must be put into practice. 
Gauging the Public Mind 
There can be no loose thinking or jumping at con 


clusions. All proposed means to increase the house 
heating load must be subjected to thorough, painstaking 
analysis—ploughing deep to uncover the real facts and 
not guessing. The problem is largley one of correctly 
gauging the public mind during the years immediatel) 
ahead. What leading motives will influence buying? In 
what form can gas house-heating be presented so as to 
be accepted? What plan or appliance will go over? 
In the old days we could go out and convince a con- 
siderable number of home owners to convert or replace 
coal furnaces upon the plea that the initial investment 
and the increased operating cost was repaid by the 
convenience, cleanliness and comfort of gas heat. Now 





What of The Future 


For Gas Househeating? 









the incomes have shrunk. The purchasers in prospect 
who can afford to pay a surcharge for the luxury of 
all-season, all-gas heating are much. harder to find. True, 
people want comfort and convenience as much as ever, 
but they no longer will make a big initial outlay or 
pay much of an increase in operating cost to get it. 


Central Gas Auxiliary Heating 


The writer presents part-season central gas heating 
as a solution of this serious problem.—Part season gas 
heating—that is, central heating with gas during the 
milder periods of winter—is not expensive, because coal 
furnaces are very inefficient in the milder weather. Gas 
is then at its best. The owner gets most for his money. 

The difficulty in controling coal furnaces in the mild- 
er weather ; the fussing, labor and muss involved ; these 
are out of all proportion to the volume of heat required. 
On the higher priced manufactured gas the heating cost 
is less for part day heating and in the milder weather, 
the increased cost per day is so little, if anything, 
that the owner is most amply recompensed for the ex- 
tra few pennies per day. As the weather gets colder, 
coal furnaces ee more efficient, but, dependent upon 
the price of gas per therm, there is a certain tempera- 
ture at which the cost of gas heating will exceed the 
cost of coal heating. Home owners are usually willing 
to pay more for the convenience of gas up to a cer- 
tain amount, dependent upon the state of their finances 
A central gas auxiliary furnace will enable them to get 
all the benefits of gas up to the limit of what they will 
pay. 

Gas Auxiliary Furnaces are easily installed adjacent 
to the coal furnace and employ the same warm air ducts. 
No changes to the existing heating plant are necessary. 
ither the coal furnace, or the gas furnace, or both may 
be employed. The auxiliary furnace may be of capacity 
to do any desired degrees of room heating from 15 or 
20 degrees to 70 degrees or more. It may be used as 
the sole heat source in any weather (within the limit 
of its heating capacity) that the owner prefers. He can 
use it as much or as little as he desires—thus having 
complete control his gas bills and therefore of his 
own satisfaction. 

In addition to the use in mild weathe 
naces 


r, auxiliary fur- 
are very useful in assisting the coal furnace to 
bring up the room temperature quickly upon the fre- 
quent occasions when the coal fire gets very low or ex- 
tinguishes. 

Gas auxiliary furnaces are by no means limited to 
warm air heating plants but may be used in connection 
with radiator systems. In such cases separate warm air 
supply and cold air return ducts are extended to certain 
main rooms. The auxiliary.system then acts as an air 
conditioning system, constantly changing the air and 
replacing it with filtered, warmed and humidified air. 
Such installations are in service throughout the heating 
season, steadying the temperature and freshening the 
air; and are used as the sole source of heat in * mild 
weather. 

The coming of gas auxiliary central heating is the 
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most important development in gas house-heating in 


recent years. A product of the depression, it is the 
solution of its results upon gas house-heating. As such 
it is a most timely invention. When the depression has 
cut down the prospects for all-gas house-heating; the 
auxiliary furnace multiplies the prospects many fold. 
It places a mass market for gas house-heating within 
reach of the gas industry—including the natural, man- 
ufactured and mixed gas territories. It is equally im- 
portant to all of these fields. 

A new house-heating appliance of such broad scope 
and unlimited possibilities is certainly of prime impor- 
tance to the entire gas industry. An appliance such as 
this to give new life and an entirely new outlook to gas 
heating just at a time when the industry needs this as 
it never did before, certainly makes it mandatory that 
gas heating engineers investigate it thoroughly. True, 
it presents a revolutionary change in means for gas com- 
panies to secure a greater house-heating load, but, as 
has been pointed out, the buying psychology of the pub- 
lic has suffered a revolutionary change and only a revo- 
lutionary change in sales attack will be able to cope with 
the revolutionary change in the public’s financial condi- 
tion and buying attitude. 

Beyond question there is a battle ahead for gas house- 
heating. The challenge must be met with bold decisions 
based on careful open-minded thinking. To wait until 
we see what the others are going to do about it—that 
sort of caution, perhaps commendable in normal times, 
becomes, in times such as we are faced with, mere hesi- 
tancy and inaction. To wait, allows another season to 
roll by with nothing done. It is a substitute for think- 
ing. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the facts 
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about auxiliary gas heating in such a way that gas heat- 
ing engineers, house-heating sales managers and higher 
ofiicers—all those in a position of responsibility with 
regard to their company’s future—can check these facts 
and form their own conclusions regarding the impor- 
tance of this new and very large field for gas heating. 

The facts are impartially presented with the intent 
and expectation that they will stand searching investi- 
gation. It is believed that the reliability of the charts, 
data and formulas can quite readily be established. The 
results will enable auxiliary gas heating to be intelli- 
gently appraised as to its possibilities to continue the 
rate of increase of the house-heating load—not only at 
its pre-depression rate, but to set up a higher rate of 
increase. 

In considering the subject of part season heating 
we enter hitherto unexplored territory. The extent and 
exact function of auxiliary gas heating has not been 
thoroughly investigated before. In order to fully grasp 
the subject; to realize just what auxiliary gas heating 
is and can do, requires a deeper than usual consideration 
of typical weather fluctuations, a study of coal furnace 
efficiencies under various heat delivery rates and aver- 
age conditions of service, and quick ways to calculate 
comparative operating costs under various weather con- 
ditions. Unless these technical details are carefully con- 
sidered, with an open mind, the important place- which 
auxiliary gas heating is certain to occupy in the future 
cannot be understood. No details are entered into ex- 
cept those necessary for an intelligent understanding 
and appraisal of auxiliary gas heating. 

The weather charts shown herewith should be of 
interest to all gas heating engineers. To understand 
thoroughly the function and field for auxiliary gas fur- 
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naces it is necessary to consider weather variations. 
Chart 1 shows the weather variations from September 
to May inclusive for an average winter in Cleveland 
and this will answer tolerably well for a belt running 
through Boston, Cleveland and Chicago. 

In order to show a weather chart for a normal win- 
ter in which each month is a normal month it was neces- 
Sary to select normal months from various years. The 
mean temperature of the months shown were as fol- 
lows :—Sept. 59.5; Oct. 55.1; Nov. 40.4; Dec. 32.0; 
Jan. 25.6; Feb. 28.1; Mar. 33.9; Apr. 45.8; May 58.7. 
In order to see what the results will be for localities 
having normal mean temperatures slightly greater than 
the above, subtract the same number of degrees from 
the temperatures given in the scalé at each end of the 
chart. For mean temperatures slightly below those of 
the chart, add the same number of degrees to those 
given in the degree scale. 

The horizontal lines in the chart are 2 degrees apart 
and the vertical lines are 2 days apart, except at the 
beginning of 31 day months. Each day in the chart 
is represented by a thick black vertical line, one day 
wide, the top of this line indicates the highest temper 
ature of that day and the bottom indicates the lowest 
temperature of that day. For instance, September Ist 
ranged from 70 degrees at its lowest to 82 degrees at 
its highest. 

The Daily Temperature Fluctuation during each 24 
hour period is 12-13 degrees, on an average, for cities 
near the sea coast or Great Lakes, somewhat higher for 
inland cities, but for higher elevations the change dur 


ing one day may average as high as 23 degrees. The 
above averages are greatly exceeded at times—for in- 


stance, on April 19th the chart shows that a 40 degree 
variation occurred. 


Effect of Outside Drop in Temperature 


_ The coldest period of the average day is at about sun- 
rise, from which time the temperature usually advances 
gradually until an hour or so before sunset, when the 
temperature drops, rapidly for the first few hours and 
then more gradually until sunrise of the following day. 
In considering Chart 1, as to degrees of heating re- 
quired for any particular day, it may be assumed that 
the lower half of each “day” line represents the tem- 
perature from sunset to sunrise. The average degrees 
of heating required for any particular day will be very 
close to the vertical distance on the chart, in degrees, 
from a horizontal line representing the average room 
temperature maintained in each 24 hour period, down 
to the mean temperature of that day. The mean tem- 
perature is, of course, at the mid point of each daily 
temperature line. 

The hourly change in outdoor temperature will not 
be immediately effective to reduce the indoor tempera- 
ture. A drop of a few degrees will not cause any ap- 
preciable lowering of indoor temperature for a couple 
of hours, but a drop of 10 or 15 degrees will be quickly 
effective to lower the indoor temperature. The above 
must not be overlooked. Certain days, for instance 
May 3lst, Chart 1, require no heat during the day yet 
drop down to a low enough temperature in the evening 
to require some heating for indoor comfort in the eve- 
ning. 

Chart 2 is a new form of weather chart devised to 
bring out certain further facts about auxiliary heating. 
In this chart the days of each month have been sorted 
and arranged in sequence according to their warmest 
temperature, thus forming stepped line A. Stepped line 
B is derived by arranging the days in sequénce accord- 
ing to the coldest temperature of each day. This chart 
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shows at a glance how many days there were in each 
month of any given coldest or warmest temperature; or 
how many days above or below any given temperature. 

To illustrate the above; it can be seen at a glance 
that in September all but 12 days reached over 70 de- 
grees during some period of the day and that all days 
except one dropped below 70, at least, during the night. 
Note that the temperature steps in vertical alignment 
do not relate to the same day. 

The inclined broken line C of each month represents 
the mean temperatures of the different days of the 
month arranged in sequence. This is the most useful 
line of the chart. It is used to show instantly the num- 
ber of days requiring heat and how many degrees of 
heating are required for each day, and from this the 
degree days of heating required of the auxiliary fur- 
nace can be quickly ascertained. The method will now 
be described : 


Ascertaining Degree Days of Heating Kequired 


It may be assumed that in weather requiring all day 
heating the average room temperature maintained dur- 
ing each 24 hour period is 65 degrees. It may also be 
assumed that in weather requiring only part-day heating 
no heat is required until the mean temperature of the 
day drops below 65 degrees. The chart therefore 
shows a horizontal dot and dash line across the chart 
at the 65 degree mark. Wherever the mean temperature 
line crosses the 65 degree line, the number of days to 
the right indicates how many days of that month will 
require heat. According to the chart shown, 244 days 
in the nine months shown require more or less heat. 

A horizontal dot and dash line is also drawn across 
the chart at the 35 degree mark. If we assume that an 
auxiliary furnace is to do all the required heating in 
all weather down to 35 degrees, the chart will at once 
reveal what proportion of each month can be taken care 
of by the auxiliary furnace. The days requiring heat 
and to the left of the intersection of the 65 degree line 
with the mean temperature line C will indicate the num- 
ber of days in each month during which all the required 
heat can be supplied by an auxiliary furnace of suf- 
ficient capacity to warm the rooms to 70 in 35 degree 
weather. 

In the chart a vertical line has been drawn upward 
from the intersection of the 35 degree line and line C. 
The shaded areas so formed indicate the degree days of 
heating required of the auxiliary furnace in each month 
when operated to fulfill the stated conditions. The 
average distance from the 65 degree line down to the 
C line indicates the average degrees of heating required. 
The horizontal distance across the shaded area indicates 
the number of days of auxiliary heating in each month. 
The product of the above days and degrees of heating 
will be the degree days of heating. Incidentally, each 
square in the chart represents 4 degree days. Later 
we will explain to those not already familiar with the 
degree day method how to calculate gas costs for any 
house. 

The degree days of auxiliary heating required for any 
particular month can be calculated without constructing 
a chart. Take a U. S. weather report sheet for the 
month in question. Refer to the fourth column, giv- 
ing the mean temperatures of each day. Scratch off all 
days having mean temperatures below the minimum 
mean temperature which the auxiliary furnace is ex- 
pected to take care of. Also scratch off all days hav- 


ing a mean temperature above 65 degrees. Take the re- 
maining days and subtract the mean temperature of 
Set down the results and add them to- 


each from 65. 
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gether. The result is the degree days of auxiliary 
heating required for that month. 

The number of days of each month which can be 
taken care of entirely by a gas auxiliary furnace of 
given capacity can be readily ascertained from Chart 
2 by drawing a line across at the lowest temperature 
at which it is desired to heat with gas. The following 
table gives an idea of how many days in an average 
Cleveland season may be supplied with all needed heat 
at various lowest mean daily temperatures. 


Lowest mean Days Remaining days 
temperature gas heated coal heated 
NE Sg. 5 6 civkibnee'o ds 149 95 
eS ee 130 114 
rr 107 137 
SD ere Cree 86 158 
Se ee Oe 59 185 


The above method for finding the facts described is 
based entirely upon averages. It will give an accurate 
idea of what can be expected for an average winter 
when the gas auxiliary is operated as described, but it 
must be understood that in actual service nine consecu- 
tive average months never occur. In addition to that, 
human factors come into play. Some owners will 
employ the gas auxiliary much more than others—even 
shutting the heat down or off in some rooms in order 
to be able to use gas in colder weather. Others watch 
the gas meter, which gives a continuous record of the 
operating cost, and.as soon as the weather requires 
daily gas consumption which seems high, they revert to 
coal, which of course has no meter showing daily con- 
sumption. 

Some owners revert to gas every time the weather 
gets warm for a few days; others continue coal for the 
four coldest months. However, nearly all owners find 
it mighty convenient to turn the auxiliary furnace on 
upon the frequent periods when the coal fire gets low 
or perhaps goes out. At a few pennies cost they can 
assist the coal furnace to bring the room temperature 
up. -On extremely cold nights, a certain amount of 
gas may be turned on to prevent the night tempera- 
ture from dropping too low. 

In all cases the gas bills are entirely within the con- 
trol of the owner. He may employ the auxiliary fur- 
nace to any extent desired—in the milder weather when 
coal furnaces are least efficient, into still cooler weather 
when the convenience and steady heat of gas may cost 
but a dime a day or so more than coal, or into still 
colder weather—whichever suits his pocketbook. 

In making promises to prospective purchasers it is pre- 
ferable to explain the above,—also showing the owner 
how for each nickel’s worth of gas he secures a defi- 
nite amount of warmth in degrees and hours of heating, 
—and then compare this with coal costs during mild 
weather. These comparisons will now be discussed. 





Cost of Gas Auxiliary Heating 


To Get Required BTU Input per Degree Hour of Heat- 
ing 

(1) Add extreme width to extreme length of house in 

feet. If a two story house, multiply above sum by 

28. If a one story house, multiply above sum by 


20. 
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Note:—The above simple rule is quite accurate for 
houses of average construction and glass exposure. The 
multiplying factors are the BTU losses per degree for 
2 running feet of frame or brick walls, 8% ft. ceiling 
height, glass exposure equal to one-eighth of outside 
wall surface, 10 sq. ft. ceiling under floored unheated 
attic per ft. of outside wall perimeter. It assumes 15 
mile wind on all sides and includes infiltration. Ab- 
normal wind on some days is considered as being offset 
by sun effect on others. Furnace flue losses assumed at 
15% of input, radiation at 5% of remainder, and 
duct losses to basement at 15% of remainder plus 2% 
for leeway—total losses one-third of input. 


To Get Capacity of an Auxiliary Furnace in Degrees of 
Heating 


(2) Divide its A G A input rating in BTUs by the 
above BTUs input per degree of heating. 


To Get Gas Cost per Degree Hour of Heating 

(3) Divide the required BTUs per degree hour of heat- 
ing by the cost of gas in BTUs per 1c. The latter 
is the BTUs per MDF divided by the cost per 
MCF in cents. 


To Get Gas Cost for Given Degrees and Hours of Heat- 
ing 


(4) Multiply the cost per degree hour of heating by 
the degrees and hours of required heating. 


To Get Gas Costs in BTUs per 1c Delivered into Rooms 


(5) For comparison with similar coal costs. Divide 
the BTUs per MCF by the cost per MCF in cents 
and deduct one-third. 


EXAMPLE 1:—A 22 x 26 two story house to be 
heated with 530 BTU 80c gas with an auxiliary furnace 
having 48,000 A G A rated BTU input. How many 
degrees of room heating can be done with the auxiliary 
furnace? What is the cost per degree hour of heating 
and for 10 degrees of heating for 5 hours (one eve- 
ning) : 


ANSWER:—The house requires (22 plus 26) x 28 
= 1344 BTUs per degree of heating. The auxiliary 
furnace will heat this entire house 48,000/1344 = 36 
degrees — that is, to 70 degrees in 34 degree weather. 
The gas cost is 530,000/80 = 6625 BTUs per lc. The 
cost per degree hour of heating is 1344/6625 = 0.2c. 
The cost for 10 degrees for 5 hours is 50 degree hours 
X 0.2c = 10c for the entire evening. 

To get the cost of heating for a given month, know- 
ing the degree days of auxiliary heating :— multiply the 
cost per degree hour for the house in question by 24 
which gives the cost per degree day, then multiply by 
the degree days. 


EXAMPLE 2:— The house and gas of example 1. 
What is the cost for October assuming 252 degree days? 


ANSWER :—The cost per degree hour is 0.2c. This 
multiplied by 24 gives 4.8c per degree day, which, mul- 
tiplied by 252 degree days gives the answer — $12.10. 


(Continued in March issue) 
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Principles and 
Procedure in 
Purifier Box 

Design 





T. F. BRIGHT 


Structural Engineer, Kansas City 


(Continued from January issue) 


Fig. 3 


HE cover is first designed for the gas pressure 
which is brought against it and then investi 
gated for the dead load, snow load, and if lag 

ging is provided, the dead weight of this material also, 
while the cover is suspended from the crane at the four 
lifting lugs shown in Figure (3). 

The location of the four lifting lugs takes into con- 
sideration the overhanging action of the stiffener beams 
which induces a smaller deflection in the beams be- 
tween the two points of suspension while the cover is 
being raised. Also, the location of the lugs must take 
into account the bending caused by the load trans- 
ferred to the beam of the gantry crane, the location of 
the application of the loads being as near as possible 
to the supporting members of the crane. 

Further investigation is necessary to ascertain the 
stresses induced in the different members of the cover 
during erection. 

The vertical stiffener beams on the sides, ends and 
partitions are designed taking into consideration the 
following loads: 


(1) Normal outward load due to the gas pressure. 

(2) Up-lift against a certain portion of the deck and 
cover which is transferred to the stiffener beams 
at the lower point of the knee brace in the form 
of an inward pull concentrated at this point. 


w 


Normal pressure of the oxide acting outward. 
This normal pressure is obtained from Rankines’ 
Formula for the normal pressure against a ver- 
tical retaining wall, of a granular material, and 
is applied above the bottom of the oxide a dis- 
tance equal to one-third the depth of same. The 
angle of repose of the fresh oxide has been 
measured in the field and is 45 degrees. 

(4 


A tensional vertical pull concentrated at the in- 
ner face of the wall due to the gas pressure on 
a portion of the deck. 


When a gantry crane is furnished it is neces- 


This article constitutes a chapter from the paper, “A Com- 
parative Study of a Riveted Type and a Welded Type of 
Purifier,’ this paper being the winner of a hundred dollar prize 
awarded by The Lincoln Electric Company in tts recent Arc 
Welding Prize Competition. 
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Disposition of Backing-up Beams and Stiffener Beams 


sary to consider the vertical stiffeners acting as 
columns to take the wheel loads of the crane. 
Experience has shown that a center to center spacing 
of the vertical stiffener beams of from 4 6° to 4 9” is 
the most economical. Care must be taken when side 
doors are specified that the adjacent stiffeners allow suf- 
ficient clearance to 
open the door its en- 


tire width. 


As illustrated in 
Figure 4, the up-lift 





on one-half of the 
deck next to the wall 
is considered as 


con- 
centrated at the wall 
tace in the form of a 


tensional pull on the 
vertical stiffener. The 
up-lift on the other 
half of the deck plus 
the proper portion of 
the cover is consid- 
ered concentrated at 
the end of the knee 
brace (force “A’’). 
Force “A” is trans- 
ferred through the 
knee brace and acts 
as a horizontal in- 
/ ward pull “B”, 

The two forces “C’’ 
| y are the outward nor- 
| 

| 

















mal oxide loads, cal- 

Z culated over a width 

equal to the center to 

7 center spacing of the 
7 vertical stiffeners. 

The gas pressure is 

considered as a uni- 

formly distributed 

| load normal to the 

wall, acting outward 

and calculated over 

the same width as the 

oxide load. 














Fig. 4—Forces acting on Deck of 
Purifier 
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The deck and the bottom act as supports for the 
beam with the loads placed as explained above and the 
vertical stiffener is designed for an allowable unit stress 
of 18,000$ per square inch. 

When the oxide becomes foul and the material 
changes from a loose, granular, non-cohesive material 
to one which is cemented together and rock-like in ap- 
pearance. During the transition from the former to 
the latter state the material recedes from the sides, ends 
and partitions forming an annular space immediately 
adjacent to the walls. The angle rings, spoken of be- 
fore, prevent the gas from bypassing through this an- 
nular space. 

Tension straps attach the side, end and partition stiff- 
ener beams to the top and bottom plates. This detail 
throws the connection of the vertical stiffeners to the 
supporting portions of the box into tension as against 
the method formerly employed of placing this connec- 
tion in bending. 


Are Curb Angles Necessary? 


Horizontal curb angles are furnished around the top 
and bottom of the purifiers while vertical curb angles 
are furnished at all corners. There has been some 
thought and discussion relative to the idea of omitting 
the curb angles and substituting a heavy weld at these 
points on the welded type. The writer is of the opinion 
that the curb angles should be left as is, owing to the 
fact that they form a contiguous part of the girders 
which take the reaction of the vertical stiffner beams. 

Possibly this last statement can better be explained 
as follows: 

Consider the longitudinal top curb angles, the hori- 
zontal angle rings used for the support of the trays and 
the bottom curb angles action with the vertical corner 
and the vertical partition angles to form a frame fur- 
ther divided into smaller rectangles by the vertical stiff- 
ener beams. Upon this frame or rack is attached the 
side, end or partition plates and acting against this 
whole structure is a normal force tending to bulge the 
same outward. 

The horizontal top curb angle, the deck plate and the 
deck inner girder combined with the knee braces as 
web stiffeners and the upper part of the side plate, form 
a built-up girder, in the same manner the bottom curb 
angles, a certain portion of the side plate and bottom 
plate form another built-up girder. 

These two girders span between either the end and 
partition walls or the two end walls, as the case may be, 
supporting the vertical stiffener beams. The same theory 
can be applied to the ends or partition curb angles with 
their relative portion of the plates. 

A further argument in favor of the curb angles is 
presented by the erection force in that the curb angles 
aid materially in lining up the purifier during the proc- 
ess of erection. 

It is further calculated that the partition plates to- 
gether with the certain amount of the deck and bottom 
plates with their respective curb angles form a deep 
plate girder which transit the up-lift to the side plates; 
also, as explained above this girder in turn acts as a 
support for the side plates. By this method of design 
the major portion of the up-lift against the top of the 
purifier is carried to the sides of the box, hence, dis- 
tributed as a uniform load over the entire length of the 
foundation directly below the side of the box. 

There are several questions of design for which no 
exact solution has at this time been offered; one of 
these is the design of the side, ends and partition plates. 

Various formulae have been deduced for the stresses 
set up in flat plates supported or fixed at all of their 
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edges, but it is at least doubtful whether such relations 
can be employed, with a degree of reliability, in design- 
ing the wall plating for rectangular purifiers. Most 
of these formulae are based upon tests and assump- 
tions regarding the distribution of loading to give equal 
deflections (or, more strictly, the same deflection) in 
two beam strips of the plate intersecting at right angles ; 
but while there can be no doubt that some such distri- 
bution of loading is automatically effected, the deflec- 
tion produced at any particular part of the plate must 
depend upon several factors which, from their nature, 
cannot be accurately foreseen, nor satisfactorily pro- 
vided for, on a basis of assumption, in circumstances 
such as those occurring in purifier work. 

For instance, the actual and relative degrees of stiff- 
ness in the supports cannot fail to influence the local 
deflections in the plate, and since these degrees of stiff- 
ness are inevitably different at the different edges of 
the plate-panels it is practically impossible to deduce an 
expression which shall take proper account of the varia- 
tions probable or possible in the framing of an ordinary 
purifier. It is clear that the plate will be, to all intents 
and purposes, rigidly supported along the bottom curb, 
but the vertical stays and top curb will be subject to 
elastic deflection under loading. Moreover, even if the 
upper ends of the stays be fixed in position, the elastic 
lines of the stays will be unlike that of the top curb, 
for the loading upon the latter will be uniform—or, at 
least symmetrical, while that acting upon the stays will 
vary. 

Further, the plating of a purifier wall of the type un- 
der discussion is always continuous over some of its 
supports (viz., those vertical stays at which no seam in 
the plating occurs) ; subject to more or less partial re- 
straint as to direction at others (the bottom curb) ; and 
perhaps most freely supported at others (the top curb). 

Thus it will be seen that irregularities and inequali- 
ties are possible in combinations covering a range so 
wide as to render it unlikely that any single expression 
could take them into account, even approximately, and 
remain usable in ordinary practical designing. 

Therefore, the author’s design of the plating is based 
entirely upon experience gained from actual construc- 
tion extended over a number of years of continuous 
operation. 

It must be taken into account also that the plate under 
pressure is stronger than a flat plate due to the forma- 
tion after a certain amount of deflection or bulging of 
what is called a buckle plate. 


Bottom Strain 


At first sight it might appear that there cannot be 
much strain upon the bottom of the purifier, taken as 
a whole, as it is solidly bedded upon a firm foundation. 
But, upon consideration, we shall find that it is far 
otherwise; and it may happen, that the bottom plates 
are strained very much beyond any other part of the 
structure, unless some special means is adopted to meet 
and counteract the forces acting upon them. 

If we take an air-tight box, made of some light and 
fairly elastic material, and subject it to a great internal 
pressure, we shall notice that the sides, the top, and the 
bottom would all bulge or balloon out, owing to their 
inability to withstand the strain upon them as flat sur- 
zaces. 

Also, supposing the box to be resting upon a flat 
surface, we should find that the weight of the sides 
would be insufficient to prevent the bulging of the bot- 
tom; and consequently the sides of the box would be 
lifted completely off the supporting surface, and it 
would, as it were, sway or roll about, being poised on 
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the center portion of the bottom. In other words, its 
merely resting or standing upon a firm foundation is no 
protection against the bottom bulging out, and so lifting 
the sides. This bulging is, of course, due to the fact 
that any hollow vessel subject to internal pressure tends 
to become a sphere. 








nc 


Fig. 5—Graphic representation of Distortion tendency 
of Purifier due to pressure from within. 


Now, a purifier is exactly analogous to the case cited. 
It is, comparatively speaking, a thin box; and its sides, 
its top or cover, and its bottom have likewise a tendency 
to bulge out when subject to the pressure of the gas 
from within, as shown in Figure 5. 

In the case of small purifiers, we shall find that the 
tendency for the sides to lift is met entirely by the 
weight of the sides themselves. But in very large ones, 
it is not so; for the weight of the sides does not in- 
crease in the same proportion as the area of the purifier 
is increased. Therefore, unless the weight of the side 
plates, etc., is sufficient to balance the upward pull of 
the top, it is quite possible that the excess is more than 
the bottom plates are capable of resisting. 

The lifting forces acting vertically upwards are 


(1) The buoyancy of the gas. This is equal to the 
difference of the total weight of gas in the puri- 
fier and the air displaced. But this force is so 
small that it may be discarded entirely. 


(2) The lifting force due to the upward pressure of 
the gas over the entire area of the top. 

Provided the purifier is to be placed upon a concrete 
mat and the dead weight of the construction plus the 
portion of oxide taken as hold-down (this weight is 
that of the fresh oxide, i.e., 30% per cu. ft.) is insuffi- 
cient to overcome the up-lift, it becomes necessary to 
employ anchor bolts on the sides and ends. These an- 
chor bolts are designed similar to the cover hold-down 
bolts and imbedded a length which makes the bond 
equal to the tension value of the bolt. 

It must now be remembered that the concrete girder 
which is placed directly beneath the sides and ends of 
the box must be of sufficient weight to give the addi- 
tional hold-down required, besides fulfilling its duty of 
supporting the dead weight of the loaded structure at 
such times as the pressure is off. 


Elevated Box and Sub-structure 


When an elevated box is specified, considerable atten- 
tion must be paid to the design of a sub-structure due 
to the fact that unlike the ordinary steel structure, the 


sub-structure not only supports the dead weight of the 
loaded super-structure but also must act as hold-down 
against the up-lift of the box, and if necessary as ten- 
sion ties in transferring the excess lifting force to the 
concrete piers. 

Transverse beams, which run parallel to the short 
dimension of the box, are placed beneath the bottom 
plates, directly in line with the lower tray beams. The 
upper flanges of the transverse beams at the sides of 
the box are attached to the bottom plate to prevent the 
sides from “floating” upward. The transverse beams 
are located beneath the lower tray beams in order to 
take the punching shear on the bottom plate due to the 
shoe loads. 

Directly beneath the transverse beams and running at 
right angles thereto, are two longitudinal beams or gir- 
ders which serve as supports to the above mentioned 
transverse beams. The logitudinal girders in turn are 
supported by steel columns mounted on concrete piers. 

The location of the longitudinal girders has caused 
a certain amount of discussion, but the answer is that 
the longitudinal beams or girders are located in the 
above mentioned position so that the negative moment 
in the transverse beams at the longitudinal girders is 
approximately equal to the positive moment at mid- 
span. This affords a more economical construction than 
if the longitudinal girders and columns were placed at 
the extreme ends of the transverse beams or if three 
girders and columns were used. 


Design of Transverse Beams 


The transverse beams are calculated as beams over- 
hanging two supports. These must be designed for two 
different cases: First, that of the dead weight of the 
loaded structure, and second, that considering the up- 
iift due to the gas at the ends. In the majority of 
boxes the second case governs the design. 

The longitudinal girders are designed either as con- 
tinuous beams over the columns, or as simple beams, 
whichever the case may be, using the reactions of the 
transverse beams as concentrated loads. 

These beams and girders are investigated for the 
same conditions as listed for the interior members of 
the purifier, using an allowable unit stress of 18,000% 
per square inch. The supporting columns are designed 
in the same manner as the columns on the interior of 
the box. 

Upon completion of these investigations further cal- 
culations must be made for over-turning or racking of 
the complete structure due to wind pressure. Knee 
braces are generally used to give a rigid structure. 

Anchor bolts, although not necessary, on the elevated 
type, are generally used for laymg-out purposes. 

Very little need be stated concerning the theory of 
design of the gantry crane, except that is is designed 
for the moving load of one top cover, using 25% addi- 
tional load for impact. In the majority of cases slen- 
derness ratio governs for both compression and tension 
members due to the comparatively light loads applied. 

The oxide conveyor and elevator are purchased di- 
rectly from the manufacturers of conveying equipment 
and therefore there will be no attempt to give any 
investigations or calculations on the design of these two 
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Foreign Language Window Displays 


STUART BRATESMAN 


V anager, Display Dept. 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


&s eUOVE STUTE A 
AS GAS BA 


N interesting experiment in mass concentration 

was recently carried out by an eastern gas com- 

pany. The purpose of the activity was to at- 
tempt to arouse more interest in the Italian sections of 
the city through the medium of having the window dis- 
plays all lettered in Italian copy instead of English. For 
quite some time the displays placed in the offices serv- 
ing the Italian population of the city were lettered in 
English like the rest of the window system. 

The thought presented itself that possibly more con- 
centrated interest could be aroused in the company’s 
merchandise if the advertisements had copy in Italian 
translations. This thought grew stronger when it was 
found that over 60% of the buying classes of these dis- 
tricts conversed in Italian and spoke very little English. 








It was worth a try—so the display department started 
placing Italian copy sets in these offices. Careful check 
was kept on the comments and interest shown, and it 
was found that people who heretofore paid slight atten- 
tion to the displays now read every word in them. More 
people, especially of the buying classes, stopped and 
iooked in the windows than before. Interest was shown 
in the interior of the offices when displays from the 
windows were placed at advantageous points on the 
floors. 

In preparing this Italian material it was decided to 
take an effective English display and translate the copy 
to the foreign wording. With a little retouching these 
foreign sets looked like new. It was interesting to 
note that the translated words seldom fitted the original 
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spaces in the English copy paragraphs or headlines. 
Invariably the Italian words took up twice as much 
space. This led to some rather ingenious and amusing 
devices to accommodate the new copy on the same 
panels and areas. Nevertheless, the finished product 
always gave the appearance of freshness and originality. 

There were many criticisms of this activity from 
learned Italians in these districts who claimed the 
translations were not correct. This led to some rather 
amusing incidents wherein the actual translations were 
sometimes changed two or three times. But, on the 
whole, the idea was very successful, as it reached the 
classes of people who had never given the gas company 
a second thought after paying their gas bills the first 
of the month. 

Three displays from this series are reproduced on 
these pages. Strength and durability were stressed in 


the display with the giant fist. The copy in the car- 
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toon set with the head of the man smoking a cigar 
reads, “I am a Salesman my wife tells me that gas 
cooking has many fine advantages ’ The other 
display was designed around the adaption of compact 
gas ranges to the city apartment. 

This series of window displays, and the results ob- 
tained from the activity, exemplifies the importance of 
mass concentration in advertising—especially in win- 
dow displays. In the future all display material sent to 
these offices will be in Italian copy. 

The author presents this little experiment as another 
interesting angle on modern window display advertis- 
ing. If your company serves a large area, like a city, 
try some of these Italian displays, or any other foreign 
language. They will arouse a sustained interest in the 
foreign populations of the area, as these people are 
quick to appreciate any attempt to make things easier 
for them in this country. 


An Old Gas Merchandising Man Tells 
How Gas Refrigeration Sales 
Can Be Increased 


NY official of a gas company who has kept an 

observing eye on what has happened in the elec- 

tric refrigeration field during the past year, 
must necessarily be impressed with the wonderful op- 
portunity that is unfolding for gas companies to begin 
development of a national program for immediate stim- 
ulation of the gas refrigeration business. 

For sixteen years the electric refrigeration industry 
has been a closely held business with the greater per- 
centage of the business going to a few old line com 
panies. As a whole they have built and sold excellent 
products. In so doing they have sold the buying publi 
too thoroughly on the idea that any electric refrigera 
tor is a good refrigerator. 

During the past year, however, a large number of 
new, independent manufacturers have come into the 
electric refrigeration business. Most of these com- 
panies bought the various parts here and there on a 
price basis, and assembled these parts only, and called 
their product XYZ Refrigerator. Prices were 
down accordingly. In many instances, so 
been their inroads into the total business that pract 
cally all the old line manufacturers followed with 
lower prices to meet this new competition. And the 
have met them, admirably, through cutting of manu 
facturing costs and quantity production—made possi 
ble through increased year ‘round refrigeration selling 
activity of the electrical industry. 
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Reaction Against Sub-Standard Products 


No one in the electric refrigeration business believes 
that all of these newcomers will remain long in the 
field. But nearly everyone connected with that in- 
dustry does believe that in a year or two there will 
come a terrific public reaction against some of these 
new sub-standard products when they fail to measure 


up to accepted refrigeration standards, and, in effect, 
may bring great discredit and loss of confidence upon 
the industry as a whole. 

Regrettable as this state of affairs may prove to be, 
it will present an opportunity for the great American 
gas industry to profit by the misfortunes of the elec- 
trical refrigeration business through taking advantage 
of the situation from a merchandising standpoint. 

Fundamentally, the absorption type gas consuming 
refrigerator is sound and is worthy of the best sales 
efforts that can be put behind it. It is, we believe, the 
best known method today of really aiding to popularize 
the use of gas in the home and to approach and finally 
surpass the present popular thought of using electric 
energy. In other words, the gas refrigerator is the only 
gas appliance that is used 24 hours a day the entire year 
‘round at extremely low operating cost. For this rea- 
son the outstanding operating economy of the gas re- 
frigerator should go a long way in breaking down any 
public opinion that may exist that gas appliances and 
the use of gas for energy is out of date and expensive. 


Air Conditioning Furore 


From a purely selfish standpoint let us consider for 
a moment the subject of air conditioning. It is in the 
magazines, the newspapers, the trade journals. It bobs 
up frequently in casual conversation. Undoubtedly a 
new industry is being developed for a great sales cam- 
vaign that in actual dollars invested, in actual refrigera- 
ion load will make the electric refrigeration business 
seem small in comparison. 


t 
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Being a year ‘round service, it is only natural that 
this new industry should go the gas route. From the 
standpoint of installation, and operating costs, from 
the standpoint of silence, dependability and long life 
it should go the gas route. 
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But unless we as a gas 
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industry can equip ourselves to sell gas appliances, we 
will never get a look in at this tremendous sales poten- 
tial. 

Already the electric industry is casting a welcoming 
eye toward air conditioning as a new load factor. Shall 
the gas industry stand idly by until some air condition- 
ing manufacturer begs it to lend a hand in merchandis- 
ing? Of what help can we be as an industry if we are 
not already in the merchandising business in an active 
way? 

It must be remembered that the development of air 
conditioning today is following closely the tracks of 
electric refrigeration. Isn’t it a sensible thought that 
absorption type air conditioning will follow in the 
tracks of absorption type refrigeration? 

Air conditioning offers an exceptional opportunity 
to the gas industry. The industry already is set up for 
promotion of gas heating and wonderful progress is 
being made in this direction. Heating is as important 
a part of complete air conditioning as cooling. They 
go hand in hand. The endorsement and promotion of 
gas refrigeration will help establish gas in the minds 
of people so that when gas air conditioning is per- 
fected, it will have rapid acceptance. 


Gas Company Timidity 


In too many cases the average gas company has been 
timid about aggressive sales programs to increase the 
use of gas appliances. Part of this may be due to 
present economic conditions and part perhaps to what 
it believes to be local political conditions. 

If all the gas companies elect to wait for the limited 
number of gas refrigerator manufacturers now in the 
field to develop public acceptance for this superior type 
of refrigeration, they will wait a long time before they 
enjoy the benefits that should accrue to them through 
this form of service. 

It is interesting in this regard to note what the elec- 
trical industry did to popularize the electric refrigera- 
tor to a point where sales now run close to a million 
units every year. As soon as the electric companies 
were satisfied that the electric refrigerator was going 
to be a satisfactory kitchen utility they were quick to 
rally to its support and sales have been mounting ever 
since. 

Gas refrigeration already has proved its practicabil- 
ity, its economy, its long life in addition to many other 
advantages not possessed by the electric refrigerator. 
Now is the time when the gas industry as a whole 
should rally to the support of this newest gas using 
kitchen appliance and by the weight of its national sup- 
port bring this appliance into quick and general public 
acceptance. 

In other words, the gas industry and the manufac- 
turers of gas refrigerators, working together, can serve 
each other in a far-reaching way. 

Such an effort should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. It ought to' be organized and going before 
the year 1933 is six months old. More progress mus* 
be made this year than ever before if the gas industry 
is going to enjoy more than ten per cent of the total 
refrigeration load. 


Influence of Cost 


The price structure in the household refrigeration 
field is coming down fast, due in a large measure to 
the built-to-a-price refrigerators being offered by new- 
comers in the electric refrigeration field. 

The old line manufacturers of electric refrigerators 
have been able to make remarkable price reductions not 
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only because of lower prices for labor and raw stocks, 
but as a result of their tremendous volume and conse- 
quent manufacturing economies. 

li the conditions cited above were the same in the 
gas refrigeration field the gas refrigerator manufac- 
turers could do likewise. 

As a result of price reductions in the electric re- 
frigeration field we must admit that the current prices 
of the gas refrigerators are somewhat high even though 
the gas refrigerator manufacturers have made drastic 
cuts within the past year. 

Further price reductions could undoubtedly be made 
and the price of the gas refrigerator brought to a com- 
parable level with the quality built electric refrigerators 
if the gas industry could give gas refrigerator sales a 
sufficient volume. 

Volume sales is the only answer. It cannot be ac- 
complished by any one gas company or group of gas 
companies. It can come only through the united ef- 
forts of every one connected with the gas industry. 
Everyone connected with the gas business must get be- 
hind the gas refrigerator, every month in the year, just 
as the electrical industry today is giving its whole- 
hearted support and financial backing to the further 
development of the electric refrigeration business. 

Volume sales will make it possible to lower the cost 
of the gas refrigerator to the customer. The product 
is right. If it is supported by attractive prices and 
the kind of sales effort that is being exerted to sell elec- 
tric refrigerators, there is every reason to believe that 
it will mark the beginning of a new era in the history 
of gas appliance merchandising. 


Refrigeration Bureau Suggested 


Put in concrete form it is our belief that gas com- 
panies, through the American Gas Association, should 
begin immediately to organize a refrigeration bureau 
designed to cope with the activities that have been pros- 
ecuted by the refrigeration bureau of the National Elec- 
tric Association. One of the first things to be done 
would be to set a definite sales quota of gas refriger- 
ators to be achieved in 1933 and then to organize at the 
earliest possible moment to achieve the mark set. 

Through such a bureau the manufacturers of gas re- 
frigerators and the various gas companies of the coun- 
try would work in unison to accomplish the installation 
of a given number of gas refrigerators. An excellent 
way to launch such a national campaign would be to 
start an employees’ campaign among all gas companies 
simultaneously at the proper time. Thus every em- 
ployee of every gas company would be made conscious 
of the fact that it is his duty as an individual to pro- 
mote the sale of gas refrigerators through every means 
within his power. 

After the formation of such a refrigeration bureau 
we believe that gas utilities should immediately proceed 
to organize a separate refrigeration sales department. 
This department should be headed by a high type and 
experienced refrigeration sales manager who would 
have the ability and vision to obtain and train the proper 
sales personnel that would be adequate to develop the 
existing market. 

Such a refrigeration department in all probability 
should be divided between retail sales and wholesale 
sales. Retail sales would include those made to indi- 
vidual users and wholesale business would include mul- 
tiple sales made to apartment house owners, and others 
in that class, etc. 

In addition, gas companies should consider the ad- 
visability of opening up additional dealer outlets through 
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plumbing establishments, department stores, furniture 
stores, exclusive refrigeration dealers and all other 
types of retail establishments seeking to increase their 
annual gross volume. 

Such a blanket policy, making it possible for all types 
of merchandising establishments to sell refrigerators 
for the gas companies, should completely overcome any 
prejudice on the part of such merchants against the 
gas utility on account of undue aggressiveness in pro- 
moting the sale of appliances in order to build up its 
load. 

The sales manager of the gas company’s refrigera 
tion department should work with such sales outlets as 
enthusiastically and as helpfully as he would with sales- 
men who represent the gas company direct. The more 
sales activity is created, the more people are approached 
with a recitation of the advantages, economy and con- 
venience of gas refrigeration the sooner public accept- 
ance will be reached and the nearer we will be to bring- 


ing gas to its proper relationship to the refrigeration 
field. 


Fundamentals of Sales Activity 


Fundamentals that should be observed in laying the 
groundwork for general sales activity should of course 
include a sound basis of compensation, proper sales 
helps and equipment, adequate advertising, sales con- 
tests, morning meetings and all the other methods that 
have worked so well in the promotion of electric re- 
frigerator sales that can be applied without change to 
the gas refrigeration field. 

Morning sales meetings should be held for a short 
period while organization is under way and salesmen 
should be assembled thereafter at least once a month, 
where all phases of sales operations will be open to full 
and free discussion. 

Adequate manpower is a most important factor, but 
if the foregoing suggestions are carried out in detail, 
there should be no trouble in maintaining a well trained, 
productive, hundred per cent sales organization all the 
time. 


a —f——__ 


Central Hudson Plans for 
Economic Security of Its 
Employees 


Y means of a retirement income and group life 
insurance program, provisions of which are guar- 
anteed by two insurance companies, the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corporation, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has developed and placed in operation a concrete plan 
for the future economic security of approximately nine 
hundred men and women employed by the utilities com- 
pany and its subsidiary, the Cornwall Telephone Com- 
pany. Announcement of the plan was made by Ernest 
R. Acker, President of the Central Hudson. ~ 
The general program is made up of two parts, the 
retirement income provision being administered by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, while 
the life insurance plan has been underwritten 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
All employees who were under age 66 on 
January Ist ana who had one year of 
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service to their credit are eligible to subscribe to 
the plan. The normal retirement age is fixed at 
65 for men and 60 for women, although earlier 
retirement, involving an adjustment in retirement 
income, may take place, upon the request of the 
employee, approved by the employer or upon the 
initiative of the employer. Employment beyond the 
normal retirement date, if permitted, will not result in 
increasing the retirement income. Retirement at age 
70 is compulsory. 

Retirement and life insurance benefits are based on 
contributions made by the employees, according to their 
salary classifications, supplemented by additional pay- 
ments made by the employer. An employee contributes 
approximately 5 per cent of his salary, which, with the 
contributions of the employer, will buy each year an 
annuity payable to him at age 65, in addition to life 
insurance protection during his active service. 

To equalize the benefits for employees 36 years of age 
or over when the plan became effective, the Central 
Hudson Corporation plans to buy outright for them 
annuities representing 1 per cent of their annual in- 
come as of January Ist, multiplied by the number of 
years of service before that date subsequent to age 35. 
These annuities, added to those based on the employee’s 
participation in the plan, will make up the retirement 
incomes of employees in the older age groups. 


Employee Leaving Before Retirement Age 

If an employee should leave the company’s service 
before attaining the age of retirement, approximately 80 
per cent of his payments will be returned, unless he 
elects to leave them with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company—adding to them or not as he sees fit— 
in order to receive a retirement income at age 65, 
proportionate to the amount of his total contributions. 
After age 45, and after five or more years of participa- 
tion, however, he will also retain full rights in the con- 
tributions made by the company for his benefit, and 
if he leaves in the retirement fund all contributions 
standing to his credit to date, his full retirement income, 
accrued to date of leaving the service, will be paid to 
him from the normal retirement date. 

If the death of an employee should occur before 
retirement, his beneficiary will receive, under the life 
insurance contract, one and two-thirds times his final 
annual salary, while one-third of final annual salary will 
be paid if death occurs after retirement. In addition 
to these regular death benefits, approximately 80 per 
cent of an employee’s total contributions will be paid 
to his beneficiary if death occurs before retirement; 
while in the case of death after retirement, the differ- 
ence between that amount and the total payments made 
to him in the form of retirement income, will be paid to 
his beneficiary. 

The life insurance also includes a total and permanent 
disability provision. 

The plan, Mr. Acker said, is the result of studies 
made under the direct guidance of Thaddeus R. Beal, 
late president of the company, and is a tangible memorial 
to the deep personal interest he took in the economic 
welfare of each member of his organization. 

Serving the entire Central Hudson Valley 
section of New York, the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corporation, with its sub- 
sidiary, ranks as one of the important utility 
enterprises in the state. 
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Industry Faces Compulsory 


Unemployment Insurance 


R. LEWISOHN warned his hearers that 
“Compulsory Unemployment Insurance is com- 
ing and business men should make up their 

minds to do something about it.” 

Saying that he was not venturing an opinion “whether 
compulsory insurance legislation requiring the setting up 
of unemployment reserves is desirable,” Mr. Lewisohn 
declared that such insurance under certain conditions 
“could prove a very useful palliative, though of course 
not a cure, for meeting conditions which seem inevitable 
under our present society . . . But, if the medicine is 
not to be worse than the disease we must decide just 
how it is to be administered . . . it is deplorable that 
business men in imitating the ostrich are abstaining from 
participation in guiding this legislation or even from 
devoting any serious thought to it.” 

Here Mr. Lewisohn made the distinction between 
what he terms “fair weather unemployment” and “hard 
times unemployment,” defining the first as that occur- 
ing each year in seasonal trades and because of labor 
saving devices. Without naming the champions of 
technocracy, he referred to “the extravagant claims that 
the machine has created a permanent pool of unem- 
ploment” and declared that “such forebodings of imagi- 
native statistics will probably prove as sound as Malthus’ 
fears that the population will outstrip the food supply 
of the world.” He also placed in the fair-weather 
class, unemployment in such casual trades as the long- 
shoremen and in obsolete industries, and pointed out 
that each of these have in common the fact that when 
their workers are idle, though it may take an unneces- 
sarily long time due to the lack of employment facilities, 
the men can ultimately find jobs. 

Since distress is apt to be much milder during fair- 
weather unemployment because the number of the un- 
employed “is but a small fraction of those who find 
themselves out of work during hard times .. . the 
depth and breadth of these two problems vary to so 
great an extent as to make them different not only in 
degree but in their very nature. The one is a great 
social tragedy which menaces our entire economic sys- 
tem, the other a localized temporary, disaster. One is 
individual sickness, the other an epidemic.” 

With this distinction clearly determined, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn concentrated his arguments on the need for pro- 
viding unemployment reserves for long depression 
periods and the machinery by which such reserves can 
be built up. 

First among these in the opinion of the speaker is 
the necessity of requiring a long period of “waiting 
time,” a probationary period after a worker loses his 
job during which no benefits are paid to him and when 
he must live on whatever provision for the future he 
has been able to make. This, Mr. Lewisohn insisted. 
is a “pivotal provision in any insurance scheme ‘ 





Digest of address delivered by Mr. Sa 1. Lewisohn, Vice 
President and Treasurer, Miami Copper Company and Vice- 
President, The Tennessee Corporati before the annual Per- 
sonnel Conference of the American Management Association. 


Chicago, Ill., February 7, 1933 


“There is,’”’ said the speaker, ‘‘a maximum amount of 
premium that industry can afford to pay and this will 
go much further in relieving real distress if it is not 
dissipated during periods of minor distress. You can 
usually buy a surprisingly large amount of major risk 
protection by rigorously eliminating any attempt to pro- 
tect the minor risks. This is a well recognized principle 
in other forms of insurance such as accident and health.” 

Warning his hearers against schemes which would 
dissipate the effectiveness of insurance reserved through 
disbursements for “fair-weather” unemployment, Mr. 
Lewisohn suggested that perhaps 60 days might be al- 
lowed to elapse before an unemployed worker should be 
entitled to draw relief, since “it is decidedly more im- 
portant to provide benefits for an adequate period dur- 
ing the year than to start payment of benefits after a 
comparatively short period of unemployment . . . Most 
insurance schemes in this country have provided a piti- 
fully inadequate period of benefits when the needs of a 
long depression are considered. The highest scheme 
is only 16 weeks—and at the same time their waiting 
periods have been surprisingly short—only two or three 
weeks. Now it is surprising how many more weeks of 
benefit can be purchased by a few weeks longer waiting 
period.” 


Unemployment Prevention Should Be Sought 


Anxious to prevent any misunderstanding by his 
audience, Mr. Lewisohn here explained that he was not 
advocating any relaxation in efforts to persuade em- 
ployers of the advantages of preventing unemployment. 
“IT am merely suggesting,” said the speaker, “that the 
setting up of unemployment reserves is a most valuable 
method of taking care of emergency situations and that 
it is a pity to run the danger of impairing its effective- 
ness for this purpose by trying at the same time to use 
it for another purpose. It is something like allowing 
fire escapes to be used for sleeping porches. Fresh air 
is an excellent thing, but the fire escape is not an ap- 
propriate means for that purpose. There is always a 
temptation to use emergency apparatus for routine pur- 
pe ses.” 

Mr. Lewisohn told his audience that one of the ad- 
vantages of a long waiting period lay in the lessening 
of any possible harmful effect of insurance on the 
mobility of labor, or the slackening of effort to “hustle 
and rustle for new jobs.” 

Paying his respects to theorists who declare that com- 
pulsory insurance will provide a stimulus to lazy em- 
ployers to induce them to regularize their industries to 
do away with unemployment, Mr. Lewisohn pointed out 
that “the hope that employers can exercise much influ- 
ence to prevent cyclical ‘hard-times unemployment’ is 
fantastic .. . any idea of using unemployment insurance 
as a preventive method is out of the question. It would 
be like endeavoring to use pills to cure earthquakes . . . 
we may as well scrap any attempt to use the insurance 
scheme as a vehicle to furnish inducements to stabilize 
and regularize industries. . . . To abandon as one of 


our main objectives protection against unemployment 
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will perhaps shock some of those who have been worthy 
pioneers in adyocating unemployment protection 
Yet, if the foregoing analysis is correct, this would 
seem incompatible with retaining the very large reserves 
that would be necessary adequately to meet the serious 
cyclical depressions.” 

In describing the machinery through which such re- 
serves should be set up and administered, Mr. Lewisohn 
stated that in his opinion “the best plan would be to 
have the funds administered by each industry sepa- 
rately.” “I am taking it for granted,” he continued, 
“that it shall not be optional but shall be compulsory on 
each industry to provide this protection and to set aside 
and pay out proper reserves I am also taking it 
for granted that there should be a joint contribution by 
the workers and employers and no contribution by the 
state. For if the state is a contributor it will be diff- 
cult to have the pools collected and administered by 
industries and this would involve the danger of having 
the insurance scheme turned into a relief scheme 
been the case in England ... A state-administered pool 
always involves the danger of preserving dying obsolete 
industries It has been generally recognized by ob- 
servers of European practice that the pooling of reserves 
has had unfortunate results. 

“In legislation proposed in this country the tendency 
or been to provide that each employer should keep 

a separate fund and a separate pool. The danger is 
that this would mean, if our objective is the providing 
of reserves for unemployed workers during cyclical 


, as has 
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Now Available 


HE recent publication of the final summary report 
on mixed gas research marks the successful com- 
pletion of the most exhaustive study of this subject ever 
undertaken. This research program was carried on con- 
tinuously during a period of more than five and one-half 
years at the American Gas Association’s Laboratory in 
Cleveland, under the direction of the Committee on 
Mixed Gas Research of the Technical Section 

The final bulletin (Report No. 689) is the last of a 
series of three which have been published at different 
intervals as various phases of the investigation were 
completed. This report has been given a permanent 
binding in an attractive leatherette cover and should 
make a most valuable addition to the library of every 
gas company. The information presented in the final 


bulletin is divided into three principal parts, namely, 
Part I. “Utilization of Various Mixtures of Natural 
Gases and Modified Manufactured Gas,” Part II. ‘“For- 


mula for Determining Limits in Mixing City Gases,” 
and Part III. “General Summary of Results of Entire 
Investigation.” 

The information presented under Part 1 represents a 
summary of the results secured during the final phase 
of the investigation. It covers, (1) the use of producer 
gas in modifying manufactured gases for diluting 
natural gas, including blue-producer-natural gas mix- 
tures, coke oven-producer-natural gas mixtures, and re- 
formed natural-producer-natural gas mixtures, (2) re- 
sults of tests with mixtures of natural gas and modified 
manufactured gases to obtain increased flexibility in 
plant operation, and (3) dilution of 1000 Btu natural 
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depressions, that the employees in a weak establishment 
would be thrown very much sooner upon the community 
than in a stronger establishment . . . the best method is 
to reorganize each industry to act as a separate admin- 
istrative unit .. . However, many industries will find it 
difficult to work out their organization and the over- 
lapping will introduce perplexing problems. Where 
the practical difficulties are insuperable the only re- 
source will be to make the individual establishment the 
unit.” 

In summing up, Mr. Lewisohn returned to his text, 
that “the alleviation of ‘hard-times unemployment’ is 
essential. The alleviation of the constant ‘fair-weather’ 
seasonal and technological unemployment may be useful 
but is non-essential. The danger is that tne latter 
the non-essential—may drain the former, the essential, 
and fritter away our reserves. Therefore, a long wait- 
ing period is important.” 

And that in concentrating upon the alleviation of 
“hard times unemployment” and providing for a longer 
waiting period, during intense cyclical unemployment, 


the hindering of mobility is not so great a social or 


economic danger, nor is there as much danger of 
malingering: 
Finally, Mr. Lewisohn reminded his hearers that 


‘there is no phase of social legislation in which sharply 


determining our objectives is as important We 
must first clarify our minds and determine in what 
direction we are going. Having done so, we can be 


courageous without being foolhardy.” 


to Delegates of 





gas with blue gas and with coke oven gas. 

Part II shows the development of an empirical formu- 
la which permits calculation of acceptable limits for mix- 
ing various gases. This formula was derived as the 
result of an exhaustive study of practically all detailed 
data accumulated during the course of the entire in- 
vestigation. Consideration is also given to the practical 
application of the formula and examples are presented 
illustrating its use. 

A general summary of the results secured during the 
investigation whiclf involved conclusions of approxi- 
mately 175,000 separate tests and determinations using 

250 different gas mixtures is presented under Part III. 
This summary, although rather brief, nevertheless brings 
out the salient points disclosed by the entire study. The 
subjects discussed are (1) variations in factors of gas 
service with domestic and similar industrial appliances, 
including variations in specific gravity, heating value, 
chemical composition, and gas pressure, (2) variations 
in gas service with industrial appliances, and (3) utili- 
zation of butane, including the use of butane-air and 
butane-enrichment of various gases. A more complete 
and detailed summary of the results of the first two 
phases of the research is given in Reports No. 597 and 
No. 645. 

A copy of the final bulletin (Report No. 689) as 
well as copies of the other two bulletins mentioned, may 
be secured by accredited delegates of member companies 
upon application to the Managing Director of the Ameri- 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN GAS 
MERCHANDISING 





ALMANACK 








Think of it—the third month of a new 
year! On the fourth a new President 
will be inaugurated. On the seventeenth 
we wear the green—or do we to cele- 
brate St. Patrick’s Day? On the twenty- 
first a new season is ushered in—spring. 
And so it goes. Gas men who have de- 
cided that there is nothing to be gained 
by sitting will be out selling, or at least 
seeing people and, while noc setting up 
any new records, will pry loose an order 
now and then. 

Window display advertising should be 
seasonable—beware of the ides of March 
and get a new idea into your displays; 


and do not fail to bend every effort to 
develop new users and keep present 
ones for these services. 

Get the Home Service Department on 
its toes; cook something and tell folks 
through paid newspaper advertisements 
that you are doing it and invite them 
in to see and taste and, incidentally, give 
you an opportunity to display your 
wares. 

Keep your ear to the ground no 
longer; get out and start something, for 
March brings out spring and it looks 
like the slashes are over—so, on to July 
and maybe ere then you'll be going so 


1--Wed. 


2—Thur. 
3—Fri. 
4—Sat. 


5—Sun. 
6—Mon. 
7—Tues. 





8—Wed. 

9—Thur. 
10—Fri. 
11—Sat. 
12—Sun. 
13—Mon. 
14—Tues. 
15—Wed. 
16—Thur. 


17—Fri. 
18—Sat. 
19—Sun. 
20—Mon. 


21—Tues. 
22—W ed. 
23—Thur. 





24—Fri. 
25—Sat. 
26—Sun. 
27—Mon. 
28—Tues. 
29— Wed. 
30—Thur. 
31—Fri. 








talk gas cookery and gas water heating 


good you will not want to sit down 
again, 





First offensive movement to capture a new cooking and water heating load will open up in many sections ot 
the country. 

Get your store displays in order. Pope Leo XIII born, 1810. 

Be certain your displays carry pricesandterms. War with Algiers, 1815. 

Inauguration Day—Franklin D. Roosevelt 33rd President of U. S. Build a window display advertisement 
featuring dryers. 
Advertise cooking in women’s section of Sunday newspapers. 

Check over copy of advertisements. Does it contain sales talk? Massacre at Alamo, 1836. 

Bell takes out first telephone patent, 1876. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Gas Light Company has been awarded the contract for the public lighting of the city on 
the following terms: Gas for public buildings, $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet. Street gas lamps, 8 cents per lamp 
per night. Last year the Company supplied gas to 280 street lamps, 1893. 

Check up on response to window displays. Stamp Act passed, 1765. 

Advertise gas cookery in food sections of newspapers. 

Re-read your newspaper advertisements. Do they sell? Dudley Buck, organist, born, 1839. 

Change your window displays. 

Stewart Edward White, author, born, 1873. 

Re-arrange store displays. Joseph II, Germany, born, 1741. 

Day to check up on your income, if any. 

Nicholas of Russia lost his throne, 1917. 

Advertise gas cookery in food section of daily newspapers. 

The Springfield (O.) Natural Gas Company and the Springfield Gas Light and Coke Company have agreed 
to merge their interests. The president of the amalgamated Company will be Governor Bushnell, and the 
vice-president and genera) manager will be Mr. J. W. R. Cline, 1896. 

St. Patrick’s Day. Check up on results and efforts of salespeople. 

First Pension Act passed, 1818; how the child has grown! 

Lord Balfour died, 1930. Re-read your Sunday’s ad. What’s your reaction? 

Charles W. Eliot, educator, born, 1834. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Company has discontinued the sale of fuel gas, formerly supplied through 
the mains of the defunct Citizens Gas Light Company, at the rate of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 1902. 
Joyous spring begins. You should use this fact to sell gas water heaters. 

Van Dyke, famous painter, born, 1549. 

The proprietors of the Long Island Gas Company have withdrawn their petition to the Connecticut Legis- 
lature under which they sought to supply gas in Milford, Conn., now that the New Haven Company pro- 
poses to extend its mains thereto, 1907. Advertise gas cookery in food sections of daily newspapers. 

S. S. Sussex torpedoed, 1916. Go over and rearrange store displays. 

G. Borglum, sculptor, born, 1867. Time to think of April activity. 

Disastrous mine explosion, West Virginia, 1930. 

Long distance telephone line between New York and Boston opened, 1884. 

Begin to re-check your plans for April activity. 

Foch made Commander-in-Chief of Allied forces, 1918. 

U. S. purchased Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000, 1867. 

All set to put April activity into motion. 
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Effective Advertising Appeals 


Analyzed by The Copywriter 


NEW figure appeared in American advertising 
Amie advertisers discovered the value of testi- 

monials by any man who happened to rate a 
few initials after his name. It wasn’t necessary that he 
be known to the public or even likely to be known. As 
a matter of fact, the further removed the greater his in- 
fluence. Vienna, Paris, and Berlin were heavily drawn 
upon, especially since the standards of the American 
Medical Association frowned upon such press agenting 
of a licensed physician in this country. However, the 
advertising was highly successful, and continues to be 
recognized as an effective approach in promoting almost 
any product from yeast to mattresses. 

There is a point, of course, where such copy becomes 
ridiculous. One of the most entertaining pieces of ad- 
vertising that we have seen from a gas company is a 
clever burlesque of the pseudo-medical theme. Follow- 
ing the usual posed illustration of a scientific-looking 
character in a white coat surrounded by test tubes, mi- 
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Stressing the Health Appeal 





The Man in The White Coat 









croscopes and a pretty nurse, the headline reads: “This 
Should Be Convincing declares Dr. Thompson, 
GH.D., who is not from Vienna. ... ” Later, the copy- 
writer breaks down and admits that the initials, “GH.D.” 
mean Doctor of Gas Heating; that even the white coat 
was borrowed from a local department store. The pub- 
lic, however, is invited to his “clinic” at the Gas Com- 
pany office. 

Although this is frankly “kidding” type of advertis- 
ing, the same company today is using the testimonial 
approach with excellent effect. “‘YOU ARE DOING 
A FINE JOB’ a Prominent Cincinnati Physician Tells 
Us.” “Your message,” he goes on to say, “spreads vital 
information about the prevention of colds.” A striking 
illustration shows the doctor (in a white coat, of course) 
telephoning to the gas company’s advertising manager, 
who is also prominent in the picture. 

There are three more ads along similar lines. One 
suggests the “survey” theme: a gas company representa- 
tive calling on a group of local physicians, with the head- 
ing, “We Asked . . . Seven Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Specialists . if greater freedom from winter colds 
is enjoyed by those who heat their homes with gas.” 
Another makes the point that “DOCTORS in increas- 
ing number are going to Gas for Heating Their Homes.” 
The entire series is clinched by the prospect walking 
into the Gas Office and stating, “I can’t afford to be 
sick now. . . . That’s why I’m placing this order.” 





An Entire Season’s Slogan 


“Use Heat for Health . . . and Gas Service for Heat” 
is a slogan that could well be carried through an entire 
season’s campaign. Gas fuel as “Healthful Heat” is an 
argument that could be stressed considerably more than 
it has; especially since doctors are telling us repeatedly 
that the common cold, which is one of the arch-enemies 
of the human race, is caught most frequently from sud- 
den temperature changes—the lack of uniform heat that 
is so well provided by gas. Overheating is just as bad 
as underheating, which gives us the thought for our 
headline, “Catching ‘Hot’ Instead of Catching ‘Cold’.” 
Sum up all this information under the title “Facts Every 
Young Father Should Know.” With an appropriate pic- 
ture, you can be sure of attracting attention every time. 

Nothing in all advertising is more certain of success 
than catching the interest of a father or mother in the 
welfare of their children. If your message is legitimate 
and helpful, you need not fear imposing on this human 
and universal instinct. Therefore “A Sound Investment 
in Health Insurance” strikes a vital and serious note that 
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commands respect from any family head. ‘Protect 
Their Health With Healthful Heat” is a pointed sug- 
gestion that leads easily and directly to your arguments 
in favor of gas. Note, by the way, the anagramatic co- 
incidence that “heat” turns to “health” by the addition 
of two letters. An interesting layout can be built up 
on this theme. The L, and H can be made to stand for 
“Leisurely Homemaking.” 

In using the health appeal, one can always count on 
the fact that the majority of your prospects are at least 
occasional sufferers from colds. As we have seen, gas 
heat is the logical solution for this problem. Therefore 
let your advertising pose the question, “How Many 
Colds Will You Avoid This Winter?” Notice the posi- 
tive approach of this query. The negative side is il- 
lustrated by “Just A Bad Cold Due To Overheating,” 
with the patient well wrapped in blankets and well- 
meaning advice. The doctor again comes into the pic- 
ture with “Your Doctor Will Tell You GAS HEAT Is 
Healthful”; and “Doctors Invariably Prefer Gas Heat- 
ing.” The latter statement can be reinforced by check- 
ing up your househeating customers and listing the num- 
ber of physicians on your lines who heat their homes 
with gas. The chances are you will find a gratifying 
percentage in this category. This will certainly go a 
long way towards proving that “Gas Heat Guards Win- 
ter Health.” 


Many Uses For Hot Water in Sickness 


What the “man in the white coat” can do for gas 
heating, he can do at least tenfold for automatic water 
heating. Incidents innumerable can be found where im- 
mediate access to hot water is essential in emergencies: 
“When the Doctor Says ‘HOT WATER,’ He Means 
NOW!” The Copy Writer once attempted to list all 
the purposes for which hot water is required in the pre- 
vention or treatment of disease. Afiter the first two 
hundred, we stopped feeling that we had hardly 
scratched the surface. At any rate, there was no further 
doubt that hot water is properly described as ‘“The Doc- 
tor’s First Aid.” When people question the cost of au- 
tomatic water heating, simply remind them that “Hot 
Water Is Priceless—When There Is Illness in the 
Home.” There is a suggestion, too, of the dramatic in 
the headline, “MIDNIGHT .. . and the Physician Asks 
for Hot Water.” Even without the doctor, “In the 
Middle of the Night—Instant Hot Water,’”’ makes the 
gas heater assume its proper importance in the home. 
“When Seconds Count” introduces the significant ele- 
ment of time, as does also the message, “At Critical 
Moments YOU CANNOT WAIT! For Instant Hot 
Water in Emergencies You Need a Gas Water Heater.” 
“Every Minute Counts When Illness Strikes . . . Be 
Quick with Hot Water.” “Hot Water—Instantly at 
the Call of Illness.” “Sometimes you MUST Have 
Instantaneous Hot Water at Your Finger Tips.” “When 
You’re Glad You Have a Gas Water Heater.”’ The list 
could be continued indefinitely. 

Health authorities welcome informative, educational 
advertising of the gas company, just as they have en- 
thusiastically endorsed the similar activities of insurance 
companies and milk concerns. It is a public service, as 
well as smart salesmanship, to broadcast the fact that 
“more than 92% of the organisms causing communicable 
diseases enter the body through the mouth and nose . . 
often carried there by hands or other objects which, 
due to lack of sufficient washing, have become germ- 
laden.” Therefore, “Put on the Armor of Cleanliness!” 


by installing a copper lined automatic gas heater. Re- 
mind mothers that “Bathing is part of the care that 
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keeps baby well.” Or that “Some Parents Make Clean- 
liness Easy.” Every year two million babies in this 
country are entering their second summer. ‘Will Yours 
3e Protected?” It is a clear case of “Rosy-Cheeked 
Children versus the Gray Specter of Infection.” 

Some headlines lend themselves to slogans that can 
be carried through an entire series of advertisements. 
One used in this way was the following: “Clean to the 
Body Means More Than Just Clean to the Eye.” This 
was developed into a campaign that effectively cap- 
italized an important requirement of family health. 
Also, the two simple words “For Health,” followed by 
the admonitions, “Dishes Cleaned with HOT Water,” 
“A House Cleaned with HOT Water,” etc., helps the 
reader to feel that the advertiser, to some extent at 
least, is considering his interest and needs. 

The daily bath as a medical prescription is only one 
of a number of additional aspects of the health appeal 
that we have not the time to discuss in this issue. How- 
ever, we have come a long way from the old doctor who 
“Didn’t Believe in Hot Baths—No Sir-e-e!” The Man 
in the White Coat advises “Take a warm bath or shower 
morning and evening.” 
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Wanted :—Salesman- HE Ides of March—but 
ship Without Frills we can’t be bothered with 
that; spring is upon us and we must have ideas 
for developing sales. Too, there’s all that talk by the 
other folks who are out to capture our cooking load— 
but it can’t be done if we will all get squarely behind 
“you can do it better and cheaper with gas.” 

Let’s look at matters; possibly we can unearth some 
ideas that will help us to get going. When we witness 
the difficulties Amos and Andy are running into be- 
cause of the advent of the “fish-agency” man Pop John- 
son has sent over to the O.K. Hotel, we wonder if some 
of our recent merchandising trials and tribulations are 
not directly traceable to the pseudo-experts who have 
infected this earth for the past decade or two. 

These fellows, it seems, have overworked a bunch of 
fancy sounding phrases and got us so befuddled that 
we have entirely forgotten how to raise a sale by a ring 
of the door-bell. The generation that developed the 
cooking load, starting from scratch, asked nothing more 
than a freshly filled gas main ditch dotted with a row 
of houses with women in them; and those old timers, 
as we all know, got the business. And prophets not- 
withstanding, we may safely chalk up the fact that if 
we are going to get anywhere during the next six months 
we are going to have to get out from under the expert 
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stuff and go out and ring door-bells again. If we do 
not do this, in an endeavor to sell the housewife gas 
cookery—even if we have to start her with a cooker and 
sell her hot water service of the limited kind enioyed 
by many gas men—we just can’t expect to get very far. 

Let’s discard the false whiskers and go out to keep 
our present cooking load and teach the new home man- 
ager that gas is the best and most economical fuel 
that she can possibly use. Let’s abandon the clever 
dodges and subterfuges to get into the prospective pur- 
chasers’ homes. Let’s walk up to the door, push the 
button, or rap on the door, and when the woman of the 
house answers, say to her “Good-morning, madam, I’m 
from the gas company and I want to talk to you about 
gas cookery” or water heating, or whatever it is you 
want to talk to her about. Believe it or not, if you ap- 
proach the customer in this manner, you'll get a rise out 
of her, and if there is an order to be had, you'll get 
it too, nine times out of ten—no false whiskers needed. 
It’s that “I am from the gas company and want to talk 
to you about a gas range or water heater or what-not,” 
that frank statement that get’s ’em and gets you in. 

This observation is based on the experiences of not 
one man but a number of men—men of entirely differ- 
ent temperaments, having any number of varieties of 
personalities and during all kinds of times in various 
sizes of cities in all sections of the country. “Away 
with the false whiskers” always wins and will now, if 
the man who uses the frank approach will just keep 
on ringing the door-bell or rapping doors. 


People Are Prepared to Listen 


Another thought that seems apropos is this: Men who 
for a number of years past have talked their heads 
off about “scientific merchandising, better education of 
salespeople, better advertising” and several other things 
that go to make selling more of a game, are going to 
find folks that will listen and not boo. 

In talking a short time ago to a man who has made 
a success in selling gas appliances the question “How is 
a man to get business these days?” became the topic 
of conversation. This man after reviewing the methods 
employed during the past few years said: “Now, as | 
look back on the things we undertook and accomplished, 
I am of the opinion that, while we did do things that 
were a bit spectacular and that rolled up large sales 
during campaigns and drives, we were more or less do- 
ing what every industry, every selling organization was 
doing ; but times have changed and the volumes we sold 
in the days of twenty-eight and twenty-nine are not ob- 
tainable today and I do not think they. will be obtainable 
tomorrow or next month. I do think, however, that 
with slight revamping and by getting the entire sales 
department back into actual sales work, we can do a 
very decent job and lay a foundation that will support 
whatever may come. 

When told that possibly he had in mind his own or- 
ganization, with a highly organized department with 
clerks, salespeople in his store, home economists, men 
specially trained to sell commercial equipment, and ad- 
vertising specialists, his answer was “No, I have in 
mind the company which has reduced its force to one 
or two men and a single girl to do clerical work and 
floor selling. In an organization of this sort, as in one 
as large as ours, success and profits will only come by 
cutting all the frills and getting down to the business 
of seeing people and telling them about the things we 
have to sell and explaining the convenience of gas for 
cooking, water and home heating, and for commercial 
uses. Aside from this we will have to give our ad- 
vertising more thought and put more sales talk into it. 
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We will have to watch our stocks, keep our displays in 
order and get right down to business. 

“As I see it, when it comes to the smaller organiza- 
tion that you refer to, I am of the opinion that the man 
responsible for sales will have to do a lot of things that 
may have been distasteful to him in the very recent past. 
He, with the aid of the manufacturer’s representative, 
will have to plan sales to fit today’s purchasing power ; 
he will have to figure out an advertising schedule that 
will give him customer coverage and at the same time 
keep within a pared advertising appropriation; he will 
have to do a bit of contacting on customers—a big bit— 
and plan and install or help install the window display 
advertising. And what’s more, the fellows who are on 
the pay roll, unless I am very much mistaken, will be 
happy to do these things.” 

As we ponder over what this man has said, we are 
of the opinion that he has it about right. If we are 
to get any worthwhile business during the coming 
months, we are going to have to strip down and go out 
to get it. Looking at this business of selling, that’s 
about the only way we who have gone through the mill 
have always gotten it. As most of us know, save for 
those few short years known as the “keeping up with 
the Jones era,” we have always had to do a heap of 
honest-to-goodness sales work in the gas business to 
make any kind of a showing. Gas has ever been a fuel, 
something that you had to sell folks to help them. 
We sold them illumination, box ranges and the cab- 
inet gas stove, the geyser water heater, the instantane- 
ous gas water heater and on and on; all tools to make 
the life of the housewife a better one—no romance, but 
tools to help her with her daily chores. And it was all 
done by real sales work. Color, design, control, regu- 
lation all came later. The ingredient, or call it what you 
will, that put the gas industry into home, shop and fac- 
tory was salesmanship of the plain, perspiring, per- 
sistent order—and that is what it takes right now, here, 
there and everywhere in this broad land. 


a +> —_—— 
Gas Fired Hot Water System 
Effects Economy 





HE conversion of steam boilers for water heating 

to gas fuel has been accomplished in numerous 
buildings throughout the United States and considerable 
economy effected thereby. 

A saving of approximately $300 a month has been 
realized at the Transportation Building, a 22-story 
structure. on the edge of Chicago’s “Loop” district, 
due to the installation of gas for supplying hot water 
during the non-heating season. This period generally 
runs from the middle of June until the middle of Oc- 
tober. The premises are given over entirely to office 
space, and the only demand on the boiler plant is for 
heat and hot water. During the winter months heat 
is supplied from a 250 h.p. water tube boiler fired 
with a chain grate stoker, which also cares for the hot 
water supply during this period. In summer a 25 h.p. 
vertical fire tube boiler is used to supply steam to a 
series of pipe coils in a 1500-gal. storage tank, conden- 
sation being returned to the boiler by gravity. This 
boiler was formerly hand-fired, a ton of coal being 
used each day. 

To eliminate a fuel cost of $7.50 a day for coal, as 
well as the labor expense of a fireman, during the non- 
heating months, it was decided to convert the small boiler 
into a gas-fired unit. The unit is now entirely automatic 
in operation. 


American Gas Ass'n. 
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Taxation Growth and Utility Regulation 


JOHN E. ZIMMERMAN 


President, The United Gas Improvement Company 


r [avec is one expense over which we have no 
direct control, and about which we are gravely 
concerned. I refer to the question of taxes, an 

external problem of grave importance. The burden of 
taxation borne by your company is becoming heavier 
and heavier. Since taxes form one of the costs of do- 
ing business, they are reflected in the rates charged for 
electricity, gas and steam heat. With constantly in- 
creased taxes, it is questionable whether or not further 
rate reduction will be feasible. 

The question of taxes has a very distinct bearing upon 
the financial future of your company. In 1932, taxes 
increased more than $400,000 from 1931, to reach an 
annual total of more than $5,300,000. That very large 
sum amounted to something like 9 cents for every dol- 
lar collected from your customers. salt 

More and more community of economic interest 1s 
rorcing collective action without reference to business 
or social associations or alignments. To employees of 
public utilities, that means that all of us must recog- 
nize the fact that first of all we are citizens of the 
communities in which we live, and, subordinate to that, 
we are utility employees. We must be prepared to take 
an interest and participate in civic affairs, and we should 
take an active interest in State and National affairs. 


Taxes A Deterrent to Business Return 


In my judgment, the present situation regarding 
taxes is one of the most important hindrances to a re- 
turn of commercial activity. When taxation approaches 
confiscation, an intolerable condition exists which must 
be relieved. The only way to accomplish this is to re- 
duce the cost of government. Of course, budgets must 
be balanced, but taxpayers should not be called upon 
to do all the balancing; expenses should be reduced to 
the minimum required for efficient operation. 

The main difficulty in the present efforts to balance 
the budget can be attributed, at least to a large extent, 
to the selfishness of individuals and groups who are 
unwilling to bear their just and proportionate share of 
taxation, and to those who insist that retrenchment in 
the cost of government be made in activities other than 
those in which they have a particular interest. The 
burden of taxes must be distributed, in some degree, 
among all groups and classes, rather than among select- 
ed groups and classes. 

The thing which can shake the credit and disturb the 
progress of our industrial development more than any- 
thing else at this time is the menace of government com- 
petition. The main objection to such a policy is not that 
governmental operations are notoriously inefficient, or 
that it would materially increase the tax burden to be 
borne by all other industries, or even that it might oc- 





Portion of an address delivered before a Meeting of The 
Employees’ Assn. of The Philadelphia Electric Company, Jan. 
10th, 1933. 


casion financial loss to the industries faced with gov- 
ernmental competition, but that it destroys the basic 
principle upon which the whole of American business 
has been built. It seeks to graft upon the political struc- 
ture of America the outworn socialistic theories of the 
Old World, which have contributed so greatly to the 
troubled economic situation of Europe. [ 

Another event which is having a serious effect upon 
our economic and social life, and which if not arrested 
very soon will subject the nation to an intolerable bur- 
den, is the series of soldiers’ bonus and pension 
measures, which are either on our statute books or 
proposed. I am not referring to the very proper and 
generous provisions already made, and which should be 
made, for the care and rehabilitation of the injured and 
the hospitalization of those who suffer from the results 
of wounds or disease occasioned by active war service. 

But to return to the public utility field. We are all 
aware that public utility holding companies are being 
subjected to criticism. It should be clearly understood 
that holding companies in the public utility field as a 
rule are not engaged directly in supplying gas, electric 
or street railway service. In other words, they are not 
public utilities, and it is unjust and short-sighted policy 
to include operating companies in the criticism of hold- 
ing companies. 

The operating companies have not been guilty of the 
offences charged. Even in those utility groups which 
are in difficulties, it should be noted that the operating 
companies are continuing to serve their companies as 
efficiently as ever. Particularly significant is the fact 
that there are some 25 utility holding companies in re- 
ceivership, whereas only 7 small operating gas and elec- 
tric companies are in that condition. 

That the operating companies have so successfully 
withstood the storm of business depression is, in my 
judgment, proof conclusive of two things: first, that 
their product is sold at the right prices; second, that 
the principle of regulation of public utilities by state 
commissions has not fallen down, but on the contrary, 
has abundantly proved its value to the public. 


Increasing Commission’s Authority 


I am in accord with the consideration now being 
given to a strengthening of the regulatory powers of the 
state commissions and, in my opinion, the best way to 
correct holding company abuses is to strengthen the 
jurisdiction of state commissions over operating com- 
panies. If this is accomplished there would be no more 
reason for Federal or State jurisdiction over utility hold- 
ing companies than over investment companies gener- 
ally. I am convinced that if complete jurisdiction over 
operating companies is exercised by the commissions, 
many of the causes for criticism of holding companies 
will disappear. 

I am opposed to any further extension of the activities 
of the Federal government. I believe, if properly sup 
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ported, the State commissions are best qualified to 
handle this subject, and that any interference by the 
Federal government will serve to confuse and weaken 
the jurisdiction and authority of the State commissions. 

There has been a tendency in the development of 
holding companies to minimize the importance of the 
executives of operating companies and to subordinate 
their judgment and their authority to that of the man- 
agement of the holding company. This has sometimes 
been expressed as centralization of authority. I have 
always felt that if carried too far there are serious ob- 
jections to centralization, because it is bound to kill initia- 
tive and sense of responsibility. The executives of the 
operating companies are answerable to the public, and 
it is they who better understand public sentiment, and 
I believe local autonomy of the managers of operating 
subsidiaries greatly outweighs the advantages of too 
highly centralized management. 
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Summary of Gas Company Statistics 
For Month of November, 1932 


EVENUES of manufactured and natural gas util- 
ities totalled $50,758,132 in November, a decline 
of 6 per cent from the same month of the preceding 
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year, according to reports from companies representing 
over 90 per cent of the utility distribution of manufac- 
tured and natural gas. 

As of November 30, the customers of the reporting 
companies aggregated 13,530,580, as compared with 
13,971,984 on the corresponding date of the preceding 
year, indicating a loss of 440,000 customers during the 
twelve month period. 

The manufactured gas companies reported revenues 
of $29,666,588 for November, a drop of 8 per cent from 
a year ago, while revenues of the natural gas concerns 
total $21,091,544 or approximately 3 per cent less than 
for November, 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for November 
totaled 27,995,719,000 cubic feet, a decline of 6.5 per 
cent, while natural gas sales for the month were 54,617,- 
748,000 cubic feet, a drop of 1.2 per cent. 

This decline in sales volume appeared to characterize 
most sections of the country, although not to the same 
extent. In New England November sales were 7.9 per 
cent under a year ago, while in the Middle Atlantic 
states the decline amounted to 5.4 per cent. The cyr- 
tailment in manufactured gas sales was especially pro- 
nounced in the East North Central states, comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. To- 
tal sales for November were down 7.8 per cent from a 
year ago, the result in large part of a drop of nearly 14 
per cent in sales to industrial-commercial users. 


apparatus. Designated as the Purox 
No. 28 Welding Torch, this new torch 


EQUIPMENT NEW: 
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New “Dandy” Broiler foods can be kept hot and ready for in- 


‘ ze stant service. 

The Dandy Broiler Co., Chicago, IIl., Illustration No. 2 shows high hood 
announce a new gas fired “Dandy and baking pans. These pans may be 
broiler for hotels and restaurants. It x 


consists of a broiler with duplex ribs. 




























Fig. No. 1 : ; 


The top on which the food is placed is 
never in direct contact with the flame. 
The lower section catches the greases 
which are carried off into a pan at the 
bottom of the broiler. Neither the 
burner nor pipes come in contact with 
grease. 

An important feature of the device is 
that it will broil, bake and roast. Baking 
and roasting are done with the aid of a 
hood. 

Illustration No. 1 showing broiler with 
top ribs on which food is placed, It 
broils without an oven, is dripless and 
practically smokeless. Open _ service 
drawer showing rack upon which cooked 


had in single, double or triple units to 
cover the broiler ribs completely. Per- 
fect for baking and roasting. Under this 
hood you can obtain as much as 550° in 
five minutes. 

Complete descriptive matter will be 
mailed on request. 


quesa + — 
New Purox Welding Torch 
The Linde Air Products Company, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., has 


announced the addition of a new welding 
torch to its Purox line of oxy-acetylene 


has the same wide range of usefulness, 
and the same high efficiency and eco- 
nomical gas consumption as the Purox 
No. 20 Torch, but is somewhat different 
in design. Its utility is such that it will 
handle heavy-duty work as easily as the 
average job. 
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New Magnetic Clutch Flow 
Controller 























The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announce the “TAG” Mag- 
netic Clutch Flow Controller. The con- 


troller is operated with a _ perfected 
magnetic clutch. This departure from 
the usual practice brought with it two 
further advantages. (1) A regular con- 
struction suitable for 2500 pounds work- 
ing pressure. (2) The ability to locate 
ALL internal parts so that they are im- 
mersed in the mercury and protected by 
it against moisture, dirt and corrosion. 
All internal parts including the float are 
stainless steel, thus realizing a corro- 
sion-proof construction and making seal- 
ing chambers unnecessary. 

The Clutch operates the pen as posi- 
tively as a mechanical coupling would. 
This can be demonstrated by moving 
the pen by hand and submerging the 
float in the mercury. By the almost 
total elimination of friction regardless 
of the pressure being handled, greater 
accuracy has been achieved. When the 
float moves the rotor turns instantly. 
When the rotor turns, the Cobalt steel 
magnets turn exactly the same amount 
because the rotor and magnets are 
locked together by the invisible but pow- 
erful magnetic field. The rotor turns in 
a closed-end cylinder of non-magnetic 
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stainless steel. The magnets outside 
this cylinder are mounted on ball bear- 
ings and transmit the movement to the 
pen. The magnets are completely 
shielded and are housed in a dust-proof 
case. 





The low pressure leg can be inter- 
changed by the user so that. the differ- 
ential range can be made either 20", 50”, 


100” or 250”. A 100” range volumete: 
is also available which enabled use of a 
chart graduated uniformly in units of 
flow which is particularly desirable fo 
rate-of-flow control work instead of the 
“progressive” chart. 

Other features are: Improved orifice 
holding ring with meter connections al 
lowing use of standard flanges; universal 
mounting for 2” vertical pipe or wall 
(surface) or panel (flush) mounting; 
manometer chambers of forged stee 
stainless steel needle dampening valve 
adjustable during operation; improved 
stainless steel check valve preventing 
blowing out mercury; balancing contro! 
feature on controllers preventing “hunt- 
ing;” pilot valve instantly reversible 
from direct to reverse “acting.” 

An illustrated bulletin can be obtained 
from the manufacturer on request. 


———_— fe -- 


Waterous Rotary Pump 
Catalog 


The Waterous Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., recently issued Catalog C-112 
illustrating and describing their line of 
heavy duty rotary pumps. In describ 
ing the principle of operation and gen 
eral construction of rotary pumps, they 
state: 

“The rotors mesh one with the other 
on alternate profiles. The function of 
these peculiarly shaped rotors 
overlap in the discharge of the liquid, 
eliminating dead centers, thereby impart- 
ing a smooth flow to the fluid. 

“Absence of sharp corners on the ro- 
tors eliminates cavitation and pocketing 
of the fluid. Inasmuch as there is no 
carry back of fluid between the rotors 
this type of pump quickly primes itself. 
All passageways are large and with easy 


is to 
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curvature, thus reducing hydraulic fric- 
tion 

“Owing to the different kinds of fluids, 
pressures, temperatures, €tc., the proper 
size and speed is recommended in each 
instance. Special metals are furnished 
for corrosive fluids. 

“The ratings of Waterous Rotaries are 
such that they can be direct driven at 
their recommended speeds by electric 
motors [The heavy construction, to- 
gether with the design of the rotors, 
permits these pumps to run at motor 
speeds without undue wear or falling off 
in efficiency.” 





They make a specially designed pump 
for oil refiners, handling oil cargos, 
oil transfer, and all other fluids. They 
can be operated by motor, gas engine 
A copy of Catalog C-112 will 
be mailed on request. 


or steam 


Da — 


Are Welding Now Goes 
Everywhere 


Universal Power Corporation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has given out-of-doors 
welding another novel arc weld tool in 
the all weather crawler tractor mounted 
arc welded. The welder, driven by the 
tractor engine, utilizes the shunt induc- 
tor principle of arc stabilization regu- 
larly built into all the company’s port- 
able road trailer V-8 engined welders and 
motor-generator welders. 


This equipment consists of a standard 
Universal welder carefully tailored to 
the Cletrac crawler tractor to provide a 
bil utmost overall 


mobile weld tool of 


i line known as 





economy. A highly efficient generator is 
easily moved closer to its job by the 
portable crawler tractor. The welder 
mounting does not in any way restrain 
fullest use of the tractor for drawbar 
work. The whole assembly can be 
easily demounted. It is adaptable to the 
field welding problem on either new gas 
line construction or on old line repairs. 


— 


New Thermo-Gas Heating Units 


The Hill-Shaw Company of Chicago, 
Ill., has just announced a new line of 


| gas heating units for their commercial 


coffee-brewers. The new 
Thermo-Gas heating 
units, embodies some new engineering 
principles. 

Every restaurant man or other user 
of coffee making equipment knows that 
coffee, once made, must be kept hot until 
served. If coffee is boiled or allowed to 
cool and then reheated, it is ruined. 
The new Thermo-Gas heating units 
keep the supply of coffee at 175° F. un- 
til served—or for hours if necessary, and 
prevents their throwing away 
amounts of cold or “stale” coffee. 

This burner is a long cylinder of small 


Vaculator 


large 


‘circumference that burns with a high ef- 


ficiency. Over this burner is a grill con- 
sisting of bars of a metal alloy that has 
a heat conductivity five times as great 
as that of steel. 





The frame of the Thermo-Gas unit is 
made of heavy gauge metal with a heavy 
chromium plating. All joints are elec- 
trically welded. The bars of the grill 
are removable so they can be readily 
cleaned. A heavy metal bead along the 
top of the frame prevents wearing or 
bending the edges and also gives it 
greater strength and rigidity. 

30th the No. 3 and the No. 6 are com- 
pact and present an attractive appear- 
ance. With their turned legs, heavy 
chromium plating and black fittings, they 
will harmonize with the equipment of 
the finest restaurant. 

Thermo-Gas Vaculators for commer- 
cial use have already had an enthusiastic 
reception among gas companies and ap- 
pliance dealers because it offers them a 
new popular line that formerly was all 
electrical equipment. 

The Hill-Shaw Company also make 
a full line of Vaculator coffee brewers 
for domestic use. 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








Canadians to Have Free Gas 
Supply 


An atrangement has been concluded 
whereby the municipal distribution system 
of the town of Bow Island, Canada, will 
receive from the Canadian Western Nat- 
ural Gas, Light, Heat & Power Co., a 
gas supply, free of charge, for five years. 
In return the company will take over and 
plug the Bow Island community well. 


Gas Utilities Company Acquires 
Control of New Company 


Gas Utilities Company, according to an- 
nouncement, has acquired control of the 
Midwestern Oil & Gas Company, and will 
assume operating management at once. 
The Midwestern company was organized 
in September, 1929, by a group of Okmul- 
gee oil and gas men. At that time, it took 
over the properties of Colton and Lester 
and drilled several gas wells in Pittsburg, 
Coal, Latimer, Haskell, Muskogee and Mc- 
Intosh counties. Present holdings com- 
prise several thousand acres of leases on 
the well known structures in these coun- 
ties. There are several gas wells on the 
holdings of the company in the Quinton, 
Red Oak, Warner and adjacent fields. 


Oo — 


Camden Coke Company No 
Longer Separate Corporation 


Camden Coke Company, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, has been formally dis- 
solved as a separate corporation. 

The Camden Coke Company has been a 
part of Public Service since 1903 and is 
being operated by the Gas Department of 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
so that the dissolution will have no prac- 
tical effect either on matters of policy or 
personnel. 

Put into operation on December 31, 
1902, the coke plant was enlarged in 1905 
by the addition of fifty new coke ovens 
and in 1921 a new battery of Koppers 
ovens replaced some of the earlier ones. 


—_—_—_—_+-—___- 


Eulogizes Natural Gas 


George Wehrle, manager of the gas de- 
partment of the Public Service Company 
of Colorado, writing in the official Bul- 
letin of the Colorado Society of Engi- 
neers, mentions many uses to which 
natural gas is put, that it is available in 
large quantities in Colorado and that in 
the industrial development of a commun- 
ity, an adequate supply of natural gas 
must be reckoned with as an important 
factor. 








Convention Calendar 
February 


14-15 Midwest Regional Gas Sales 
Conference of American 
Gas Association 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. 
16-17 New England Gas Associa- 
tion, annual convention 
Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 


24-25 Southwestern Natural Gas 
Regional Sales Conference 
of American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
March 
a2 


-2 Eastern Natural Gas Sales 
Conference’ of 
Gas Association. 

Hotel Schenley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

7-8 Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, annual convention. 

Hotel 3iltmore, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

16 New Jersey Gas Associa- 

tion, annual convention. 

Camden, N. J 
American Society Civil 
Engineers. 
Miami, Fla. 
April 
10-12 Mid-West Gas Association, 
annual convention 
Des Moines, lowa 
21 Maryland Utilities Associa- 


American 


27-31 


tion. 
Lord Jaltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 
27-29 Missouri Association of 


Public Utilities. 
Elms Hotel, 
Springs, Mo. 


May 

2-4 A.G.A. Southern Regional 
Sales Conference. 
Washington, D. C. 

2-4 Southern Gas Association, 
annual convention. : 
Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Excelsior 


2-5 Chamber of Commerce of 


United States. 
Washington, D. C. 
May 30 to June 2, Institution of 
Gas Engineers (British) 
Liverpool, England. 
September 
18-19 Canadian Gas Association, 
annual convention. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Week of September 25, Annual 
Convention of American Gas As- 
sociation. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference Arranges Fine Program 


The Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Council has arranged an unusually excel- 
lent program for the 1933 Mid-West Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for the holding of the conference on the 
two days just preceding the meeting of 
the Great Lakes Division of the National 
Electric Light Association in Chicago 
which will take place on February 16 and 
17, in order to expedite the attendance 
of combination company representatives 
at the minimum expenditure of time and 
money. 

An additional feature of the 1933 con- 
ference is the joint meeting of the gas and 
electric groups which will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Wednesday 
night, February 15, with a special program 
devoted to dealer cooperative sales activi- 
ties. 

Among the subjects to be covered at the 
regional gas sales conference are: 


The Fuel Situation Today 
Surmounting Cooking Competition 
Advertising Modern Gas Ranges 
Cooperative Sales Possibilities for the 
Hardware Dealer 
What Utility Cooperation Means to Steam 
Fitters 
Methods of Meeting Water Heating Com- 
petition 
Sales Trends from the Manufacturers’ 
Viewpoint— 
Refrigeration 
Central House Heating 
Space Heating 
Round Table—Use of Manufacturers’ Ad- 
vertising Material 
The Master Stroke Plan of Selling Home 
Heating 





Gas-Tight 


Several mechanical joints, 
differing in design but based 
on the same fundamental 
principle, are made by mem- 
bers of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association. These 
joints are giving gas-tight 
service under high pressure. 
For information address The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 309 
Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, II. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


with mechanical joints 


Trademark 
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Natural Gas to Oust Artificial Gas 


The Laramie Gas Company of Laramie, 
Wyoming, has been taken over by the 
Rocky Mountain Gas Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Ohio Oil Company and a 
franchise has been granted for the sub- 
stitution of natural gas for artificial gas. 
The Rocky Mountain aided by the Illinois 
Pipe Line Company, another subsidiary 
of the Ohio company is putting the old 
pipe line of the Ohio, between Rock 
Springs and Laramie, in condition and will 
use it to convey gas from the Dutton 
Creek field to Laramie. Other wells are 
being drilled by the Ohio company to as- 
sure a bounteous supply. 


-—— - fp 


New Method for Reduction of Gas 
Bills Proposed 


Gas bills of Indianapolis consumers can 
be reduced automatically by $680,000 a 
year as a minimum, by purchase of 
natural gas and its delivery in mixed 
form, according to an analysis submitted 
to city officials based on an offer made by 
Westheimer & Co., investment bankers of 
Cincinnati, who have offered to contract 
for delivery of natural gas at a schedule 
of rates ranging from 30 to 40 cents a 
thousand cubic feet. 

Under the proposal, if accepted, the gas 
would be brought to the city from Texas 
fields under a contract with the receiver 
of the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Com- 
pany, whose lines now terminate at the 
Illinois line near Terre Haute. The sav- 
ing to ‘the consumer, under estimates 
worked out by experts for the bankers, 
would come from raising the heating 
power of the gas alone and is based upon 
continuance of the same rate per thousand 
feet as now in effect. 


——— 


New Haven Gas Light Company to 
Spend $162,800 for Improve- 


ments 


The 1933 budget of the New Haven Gas 
Light Co. provides for an extension of 
3135 feet of 12-inch main in Davis and 
Eli Streets, from Ridge Road to Whitney 
Avenue, according to H. R. Sterrett, vice- 
president and general manager. The ex- 
tension is necessary to reinforce pressure 
in the locality because of an increase in 
the house-heating load. The company’s 
tentative budget for additions, improve- 
ments and extensions during the year to- 
tals $162,800. 


———_+—__—_ 


Consolidated Combines Divisions 


The Domestic and Refrigeration Divi- 
sions of the Sales Department of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
were combined on January 3, 1933, under 
the direction of George Ostlund, General 
Sales Manager, according to an announce- 
ment by N. T. Sellman, Director of Sales 


,and Utilization and Assistant Secretary. 


Julian Lobenstein has been made Man- 
ager of the new Division, which will 
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handle sales of gas appliances for do- 
mestic use. Andrew Bergmann has been 
named Assistant Manager in charge of 
wholesale sales, and J. C. Yordan is As- 
sistant Manager in charge of retail sales. 


a 


Bankruptcy Petition Filed by 
North Alabama Utilities Co. Inc. 


Listing liabilities of $20,657.62 a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
for North Alabama Utilities Company, 
Inc., Sheffield, Ala., in Federal Court by 
L. P. Kleitz, manager. 

The schedule listed as assets unpaid 
gas bills totaling $4,335.88 and unpaid ap- 
pliance bills of $514.17. Also listed as 
assets were appliances in stock and ac- 
counts valued at $3,679.79 held as collateral 
by the Tennessee Valley Bank. Appliances 
and contracts valued at $2,646.02 are as- 
signed as collateral to the First National 
Bank at Tuscumbia. 


- +} 


Volunteer Reduction in Gas Rates 


Billings, Bridger, Fromberg, Laurel, Si- 
lesia, Edgar, Park City and Joliet, Mon- 
tana, have been favored with reduced rates 
for natural gas by the Billings Gas Com- 
pany of Billings, a subsidiary of the Ohio 
Oil Company. The new rates are as fol- 
lows: For the first 1,000 cubic feet and 
up to one million cubic feet, 32 cents per 
thousand. For the next million, 24 cents 
per one thousand. 20 cents for the next 
three million and 13% cents for all over 
five million cubic feet. 


——— &—___- 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s 
Appliance Business Exceeds 
$2,000,000 During 1932 


Modern gas appliances valued at 
more than $2,000,000 were purchased 
from The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany by customers during the year 
ended December 31st. More than half 
of the total was made up of appliances 
sold at retail, although wholesale busi- 
ness aggregated $817,089.83. 

Net new sales for the year totaled 
$2,045,373.32. The figure is somewhat 
below the record achieved in 1931, but 
even so is one of the best in history. 
Retail sales constituted $1,228,283.49 of 
the total. 

The best month of the year was 
April, during which $240,996.89 worth 
of appliances was sold. June ranked a 
fairly close second with sales totaling 
$218,405.67, and December was third 
with $209,355.54. 

The final month of the year brought 
in $65,723.75 worth of business. Of 


this amount, $48,785.46 was in retail 
sales and $16,938.29 in wholesale sales. 
The net new appliance sales total! 


was divided as follows: 


emesis Cate | oki oso ccseaovchae $48,785.46 
77.78 


Wholesale Refrigerators f 8,477. 

Whroleseld BRAMMER «5 ciicnc cicssverce 4,171.02 
NEED -o'o.s ncsd ae ce cnadekunswaes 2,199.93 
Murehaes G& GAAUS .ccccccccsccces 1,729.64 
OS a rr ary 176.14 
Wholesale Water Heating ......... 79.46 
SOE. 06 eprops ecieresas 104.32 


A.G.A. Reaffirms Endorsement of 
Range Advertising Program 


The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association, on January 18th, 
adopted the following resolution: 


“The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association reaffirms its endorsement 
of the efforts of the Range Division of the 
Manufacturers’ Section to inaugurate a 
well planned and executed national adver- 
tising program, and commend such a plan 
when presented and operative, to the fa- 
vorable consideration and support of gas 
company members.” 


ao 


Anderson Creek Oil & Gas Cor- 
poration File Articles of 
Incorporation 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Indiana secretary of state by the 
Anderson Creek Oil & Gas Corporation of 
Evansville, Ind., formed to drill for gas 
and oil. The corporation has 150 shares 
capital stock having no declared par value 
and the incorporators are Fred Conyers, 
Thomas C. Bugg and Virgil C. Kihler. 


aes 


New Tax Levied on Gas Companies 


by Alabama Legislature 


At the instance of Governor Miller, a 
bill has been introduced in the Alabama 
legislature levying a one per cent sales tax 
on gas companies where the output is sold 
for industrial purposes and two per cent 
where it is sold to domestic consumers. 
A provision is made that the tax cannot 
be passed on to the consumer. The bill 
also includes a two per cent tax on the 
gross receipts of oil or gas pipe lines. 


——_#-—_— 


Natural Gas Wins Favor 


While general conditions are partly the 
cause of the decreased demand for fuel 
oil, a survey made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows that the 
competition of natural gas in the South 
Central states and California is quite a 
factor. 


———_+?___ 


Single Rate for Residential 
Consumers 


A revision of gas rates of the Utica 
Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y., which 
will combine the present general and space 
heating rates into a single rate applicable 
to all purposes for residential consumers, 
has been approved by the Public Service 
Commission. 

The new rate involves a minimum 
charge of $1 per month for residential 
customers without space heating and a 
minimum charge of $80 per year for 
space heating customers. The rate is 
$1 for the first 500 cu.ft. or less per 
month; $1.15 per 1000 cu.ft for the next 
1500 cu.ft. per month; $1.00 per 1000 cu.ft. 
for the next 8000 cu.ft. and 75 cents per 
1000 cu.ft. for all excess. 











Personals 











A. P. Brill, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company, was recently elected 
to the office of president by the board 
of directors of the Company. 

Mr. Brill succeeds the late 
Ruud. 


Edwin 


F. J. King, Chief Engineer of The 
Linde Air Products Company, was 
elected President of the Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Annual Meeting held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, January 23 and 
24, 1933. 

This election marks another recogni- 
tion of Mr. King’s outstanding con- 
tributions to technical progress in the 
compressed gas industry. Shortly after 
graduation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1909 Mr. King 
became affiliated with The Linde Air 
Products Company as Junior Engineer. 
He has been closely identified with the 
manufacture of oxygen and acetylene 
and the development of their applica- 
tions, particularly in the expanding use 
of the oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
ting process. 


A. F. Potter, manager of the Bartles- 
ville Gas & Electric Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has been re-elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Bartlesville 
Chamber of Commerce for the year 
1933. Mr. Potter has been an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Bartlesville since he went there a 
few years ago to manage that prop- 
erty. 


Henry V. Middleworth, Superintend- 
ent of Operations, Transportation De- 
partment, Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, has been named Presi- 
dent of the New York State Motor 
Truck Association. 


Joseph A. Woodward, former super- 
intendent of employment department of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill, has assumed new duties 
as manager of industrial relations suc- 
ceeding A. H. Thorn, who died sud- 
denly during the last A. G. A. conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 


John A. Maclay, was recently elected 
president of the Key City Gas Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. 

Mr. Maclay is a former mayor of the 
city, a member of the real estate firm 
of Bradley & Maclay and operator of 
the leading motion picture houses of 
the city. 
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William Buchsbaum has announced 
his resignation as a director and vice- 
president of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. and affiliated companies. He 
will devote his efforts to expansion of 
the activities of Barstow, Tyng & Co., 
Inc., of which he is a director and vice- 
president. 

Mr. Bauchsbaum has been associated 
with the public utility field since 1901, 
when he joined the staff of the Public 
Service Co. of New Jersey. He was 
connected later with the New York Edi- 
son Co., and, in 1913, joined William 
S. Barstow, who founded the General 
Gas & Electric Corp., and was its pres- 
ident until control was sold to the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. in 1929. 


Cloyd M. Chapman, consulting engi- 
neer, United Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., New York, was re-elected 
chairman of the ASA Standards Coun- 
cil. Mr. Chapman was the first vice- 
president elected by the American 
Standards Association following the re- 
organization of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee and_ the 
formation of the American Standards 
Association in October, 1928. He was 
elected vice-chairman of the ASA 
Standards Council in December, 1930, 
and was re-elected in December, 1931. 
He is a member of the Mechanical 
Standards Advisory Council, and is 
chairman of the Sectional Committee on 
Standardization of Shafting (B17), rep- 
resenting the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers on the committee. 


F. J. Broderick was recently ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Employment 
Department of the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. Ex-service 
man, Legionnaire, he has been an ac- 
tive gas man in his twenty-four years 
of service with the company. 


Clark Belden was recently appointed 
executive secretary of the New England 
Gas Association. Mr. Belden has taken 
office and his headquarters will be at 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Belden is a former newspaper- 
man and has served the advertisement 
departments of large insurance com- 
panies. Before joining the National 
Electric Power Company, in New York, 
Mr. Belden was assistant secretary and 
later executive vice-president of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 


G. M. White, who has been sales 
manager for the Henry L. Doherty Se- 
curities Department in Oklahoma City, 
has been transferred to St. Louis as 
sales manager of the securities office in 
that city. Mr. White replaces W. S. 
Madden in St. Louis who has resigned 
from the company to enter business for 
himself. Mr. White has made a fine 


record while in the securities sales work 
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with the Doherty organization. Before 
being made sales manager at Oklahoma 
City he was field manager at St. Louis 
and prior to that time was field man- 
ager in the Kansas City office. 


O. B. Wilson, formerly manager of 
the Cleveland, Ohio Office of The 
Brown Instrument Company has been 
appointed District Manager of the ter- 
ritory comprising Texas, Louisiana and 
Southern Arkansas with headquarters 
at Houston, Texas. 


T. M. Salisbury, formerly assistant to 
the vice-president of the Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., has been trans- 
ferred from Jackson to Brookhaven as 


division manager of a new division 
formed by the consolidation of the 
southern and southwestern divisions. 


L. F. Benz, formerly superintendent 
of the Kansas Electric Power Co., at 
Emporia, Kan., has been transferred to 
the Missouri Gas & Electric Co. to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Worth Bates, formerly vice-president 
and general manager. 


Thomas J. Heard has been named 
secretary of the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corp., Shreveport, La., to succeed E. N. 
Watkins, who resigned. Starting with 
the Ft. Worth (Tex.) Gas Co., Mr. 
Heard later was an accountant for the 
Lone Star Gas Co. in Dallas, Tex. In 
1914, he was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Reserve Natural Gas 
Co, of Louisiana, now a_ ubsidiary of 
the Arkansas Natural, and, in 1928, he 
became general auditor of the Arkansas 
Natural. 


R. R. Van Horn, vice-president of 
Luzerne County Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, Kingston, Pa., was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the Plymouth 


(Pa.) Board of Education on Decem- 
ber 5. ; 
Mr. Van Horn has been actively 


identified with civic and improvement 
affairs in Wyoming Valley for 25 years. 
In addition to his position as vice- 
president of the Luzerne Company, he 
is also its attorney and a member of 
its Board of Directors. 

Also he is a director of the Kingston 
Bank and Trust Company, Clark 
Lumber and Supply Company of Ply- 
mouth, Commonwealth Telephone Com- 
pany, Harvey’s Lake Light Company, 
and is a member of the Kingston Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Kiwanis Club. 


S. V. O’Lenic, manager of the local 
office of the Alabama Utilities Co, 
Selma, Ala., has been moved to Rome 
Ga., as district manager. 
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J. H. Connors, vice-president and 
general manager of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company mechanical goods divi- 
sion has been re-elected by acclamation 
to serve a second term as Chairman of 
the Mechanical Goods Division of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Connors has been identified with 
Goodrich mechanical goods activities 
for more than 20 years. 


Houston Elected President of 
Ludlow Valve 


Livingston W. Houston, who has 
been connected with the Ludlow Valve 
Manufacturing Co. for 13 years, has 
been elected president of the company, 
according to an announcement by the 
board of directors. He succeeds Wil- 
liam H. Lolly, resigned. 

Mr. Houston is a graduate mechanical 
engineer of many years’ experience. 
Prior to his association with the Ludlow 
company, he held important engineer- 
ing executive positions and, at one time, 
was captain of ordnance in the U. S. 
Army. He is a trustee of the Troy Sav- 
ings Bank, secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, vice-president of the Samar- 
itan Hospital and president of the Troy 
Country Club. 


Philip O. Deitsch, manager of Group 
Activities of the Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, 
recently resigned his post according to 
announcement made by D. B. Stokes, 
chairman of the section. 

Mr. Deitsch is leaving the Association 
to engage in his own business of trade 
association management. 

It is not contemplated that the posi- 
tion held by Mr. Deitsch will be filled 
for the balance of the association year, 
because the work is so organized that 
it can be carried on by members of 
headquarters’ staff. 


C. S. Bagg, vice-president and gen- 


eral manager of the Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Co., Montreal, Can., re- 


cently completed 25 years with the 
company. He is a past president of the 
Canadian Gas Association. 


T. P. Pinckard, formerly president of 
the Windsor Gas Co., now is general 
manager of the United Gas & Fuel Co 
and of the Hamilton By-Products Coke 
Ovens Co., as well as of the Suburban 
Gas Co. 


W. F. Williams has been elected t 
the board of New York State Electric 
& Gas Corp. He is president of Wil- 
liams Brothers Co., the largest depart- 
ment store in Lockwood, which is in 
the neighborhood served by utility. 
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Obituary 





ROBERT E. LIVINGSTON 


Robert E. Livingston, director of in- 
formation for the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, editor of the 
company’s publication “Gas Logic,” and 
formerly a reporter for “The New York 
Herald,” died of heart disease on Janu- 
ary 29th. He was seventy-one years 
old. 

Although he retired from newspaper 
work twenty-eight years ago, Mr. Liv- 
ingston was remembered for his career 
on “The Herald” under James Gordon 
Bennett 

Mr. Livingston, whose full name was 
Robert Emilie Livingston was born in 
New York City. His lineage, com- 
bined with his ability to make friends 
in all walks of life, was a great advan- 
tage in a time when, according to one 
of his old associates, “a blue-blooded 
reporter was a rare animal.” Mr. Liv- 
ingston was educated privately and 
traveled about Europe a great deal with 
his mother, Mrs. Emily Mills Living- 
ston 

He wrote instinctively and lost no 
time, when his education had been com- 
pleted, in obtaining a job on “The Her- 
ald” in 1883. He worked for a time on 
minor crime and political assignments. 
The editors of the paper soon came to 
know the value of Bob Livingston’s 
wide acquaintanceship and gave him a 
roving assignment, with the Criminal 
Courts Building as his chief base of 
operation. 

Mr. Livingston’s first story of im- 
portance came in 1886 with the so-called 
“Alderman Bribery Case,” involving the 
Broadway Railroad franchise inquiry. 
He plunged wholeheartedly into the 
piles of testimony concerning graft and 
perjury, emerging with one of the most 
complete and accurate stories of the 
case. 

A story of this type was the Carlyle 
Harris murder case. Mr. Livingston 
scored a beat on Harris’s arrest in 
March, 1891, and covered his trial in 
1892. He followed the case of another 
murderer, Dr. Robert W. Buchanan, 
from the time of the arrest in 1892 un- 
til Buchanan's execution in 1895. 

Mr. Livingston worked on the long, 
involved story of Lord Dunraven’s 
quest of supreme yachting honors, his 
failures, quarrels and final resignation 
from the New York Yacht Club, 
throughout its course, which spanned 
the years 1892 and 1896. In 1900, when 
Guglielmo Marconi came to this coun- 
try from Italy, Mr. Livingston was the 
inventor's guide and chronicler, accom- 
panying him to Newport for Marconi’s 
broadcast of the America’s Cup races. 

“The Herald” sent him to Cuba as 
war correspondent in 1898, and his as- 
signments there included a period of 
service with Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Rough Riders. Mr. Liv- 
ingston served for a time as Albany 


correspondent of the paper and again as 


financial editor. The closing years of 
his career, however, before he left “The 
Herald” in 1905, were again devoted to 
crime stories. 

In 1900 came the story of William M. 
Rice, who died, presumably by his own 
hand, and left a will that was hotly 
contested. Mr. Livingston covered the 
numerous ramifications of the affair, in- 
cluding charges that the will was 
forged, the arrest of Albert T. Patrick 
for Rice’s murder, and Patrick’s trial 
and conviction. 

The year 1899 saw the beginning of 
the famous Molineux case, when the 
names of Adams, Cornish and Ronald 
B. Molineux were on the lips of every 
citizen of New York. Mr. Livingston 
covered the long investigation that was 
followed by Molineux’s resignation 
from his post at the New York Ath- 
letic Club and his arrest and trials. The 
reporter’s accounts were so just and im- 
partial that he retained the friendship 
of General E. L. Molineux, father of 
the convicted poisoner. 

Upon his retirement from newspaper 
work Mr. Livingston joined the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. Under his di- 
rection “Gas Logic” became one of the 
most widely read trade publications. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Agnes 
Acheson Mead Livingston; a daughter, 
Mrs. E. Prescott Rowe, of Brookline, 
Mass., and two grandchildren. 


GEORGE McLEAN 


George McLean, 69 years old, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Key 
City Gas Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
and an outstanding figure in Dubuque’s 
civic and industrial life, died January 
19th of a heart attack following an op- 
eration. 

Mr. McLean was born in Dubuque 
May 26, 1863, a son of Daniel and Mary 
Ann McManus McLean. It was after 
his first job on the river that, in 1881, 
he entered the employment of the Key 
City Gas company in the capacity of 
meter reader and collector. He was 
gradually advanced through various 
positions until finally he was named as- 
sistant secretary. Later he was ap- 
pointed secretary, then manager. In 
June, 1903, he was elected president of 
the company, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam L. Bradley. 

Mr. McLean was nationally recog- 
nized among operators of public utilities 
as an expert on all matters pertaining 
to the manufacture and distribution of 
gas. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Gas association and of the lowa 
Gas association, serving as one of the 
earlier presidents of the latter organiza- 
tion, which embraced manufacturers 
and distributors of gas in Iowa, Neb- 
raska and Minnesota. 

Mr. McLean was one of nine chil- 
dren. Surviving are his twin brother, 
Charles McLean, and his sister, Miss 
Emma McLean, both of Dubuque, and 
another brother, Frank McLean, of 
Chicago. 

Mr. McLean was a member of the 
Dubuque lodge of Elks, the Dubuque 
Country club, and the Dubuque Rotary 
club. 
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BAROMETERS 


OF THE WORLD 


has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation”’ 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely ana successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
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TRADE NEWS 








Smyly Assumes Active Manage- 
ment of Connelly Iron Sponge 
and Governor Company 


The Connelly Iron Sponge and Gov- 
ernor Company, manufacturers of gas 
purifying materials and supplies, gover- 
nors, etc., announce that the active man- 
agement of the company will be under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur L. Smyly, who 
has held the position of general Western 
manager for the past twenty-five years 
and who was recently elected president 
of the company. Mr. S. F. Hayward, 
popularly known as the “governor,” has 
resigned as active head, but will continue 
to serve on the board of directors of the 
company. 

Mr. Smyly has been at the Elizabeth 
plant for the past few weeks, during 
which time considerable new manufactur- 
ing equipment has been put in place, the 
existing equipment overhauled and mod- 
ern laboratory testing apparatus installed 

Mr. Smyly will continue to make his 
headquarters at Chicago, directing the ac- 
tivities of both plants from that point. 
Irwin Rawson, until recently vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales, with the Improved 
Equipment Russell Eng. Corp., and for- 
merly general manager of the Russell Eng 
Co., has been appointed sales manager 
for the Eastern district, with headquarters 
at the Elizabeth, N. J., plant. 

Mr. F. A. Sullivan, who has been iden- 
tified with. the gas purification materials 
business for a number of years, has 
joined the Elizabeth staff as Chemical 
Engineer and will be in charge of the 
manufacturing and production of purify- 
ing materials as well as the laboratory 
testing service. 

The production and servicing of govy- 
ernors, regulators, etc., will continue to 
be under the supervision of their Me- 
chanical Engineer, Mr. Andrew Dolfini, 
who has been with the Connelly Co. for 
a number of years. : 


a a ae 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
Celebrates Centenary 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, one of the oldest 
builders in the United States of oil and 
gas engines celebrated its centenary 
with the beginning of 1933. Two broth- 
ers, Charles and Elias Cooper built a 
small iron foundry at Mt. Vernon in 
1833 and thereby laid the foundation fo: 
a business now valued at $11,000,000. 
Several of the principal natural gas 
lines, stretching across half the con- 
tinent utilize great batteries of this com- 
pany’s compressors to boost the pres- 
sure at regular intervals and the re- 
fineries in the oil fields employ multiple 
units of their gas engines in manufac- 
turing gasoline for transportation by 

rail and by pipe lines. 


Rudy Improves Air-Washer 
Rudy Furnace Co., announces a ma- 
jor structural change in its Air Washer, 


important unit of Bon-Air Conditioners, 
designed to simplify access to inside of 
apparatus when installed. 

Spun glass filters, composed of several 
thicknesses of hair-like strands of glass 
laid between fine mesh screens, have 
been set into Washer in V position with 
V apex toward rear instead of base of 
unit as heretofore. 

The new positioning permits building 
two full-opening doors into front side of 
Washer. With unit permanently in place 
to receive duct work, doors may be 
opened so filters can be removed for 
cleaning or spray nozzle adjustments. 

Washers are set atop and locked into 
blower units in Bon-Air Conditioner sys- 
tems. Return air is taken in at top of 
Washer from ducts, is passed through 
washing chamber spray, through glass 
filters into the blower from where it is 
forced into furnace casing and warm air 
ducts to rooms. 

ia " Oo a 
Howard Transferred to Philadel- 
phia Office of E. B. Wilson & 


Company 


Mr. W. F. Rockwell, President of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company, 
announces the transfer of J. R. Howard 
from the Boston office to the Philadel- 
phia office of E. B. Wilson & Company, 
1600 Arch Street, distributors for the 
District. Mr. 


Philadelphia Howard 





J. R. Howard 


comes to Philadelphia with six years of 
experience in serving the requirements 
of the gas industry on Nordstrom 
Valves in both the Chicago and New 
England areas. He will handle the 
sales and service on Emco Meters, 
Regulators and Bell Joint Clamps, and 
Nordstrom Valves for E. B. Wilson & 
Company. 
gc atone 

New Vibrating Screen Catalog 


Having made numerous improve- 
ments in its line of Vibrating Screens, 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, has 
recently completed a new illustrated 
catalog No. 1362 giving sizes and types 
of screens available, with dimensions, 


descriptive matter and _ installation 
views. Both Unbalanced-Pulley Drive 
and Heavy-Duty Positive Drive type 
screens are covered, for the careful 
screening of crushed stone, coke, clay, 
coal, fertilizer, ores, gravel, cement and 
similar materials. 

A copy of the book will be mailed 
upon request. 


—_—__—_ 


No Decision on Exhibits at A.G.A. 
Convention 


No decision has been reached as to 
an exhibit in connection with the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association in Chicago the 
week of September 25 next. 

It is probably well understood that 
the Association has secured space and 
will have an exhibit in the Home and 
Industrial Arts Group on the grounds 
of the Century of Progress Exposition 
which will be practically a gas building 
in that a considerable number of manu- 
facturers have also secured space 
therein. 

Other manufacturers have cooperated 
with producers of building materials, 
etc., in the construction of model homes 
and will have exhibits there. Doubtless 
there are others represented elsewhere 
in the Fair. 

It has been suggested that facilities 
for certain classes of our manufacturers 
at the Fair grounds might be very much 
limited and that an exhibition of appli- 
ances and apparatus, perhaps on a rela- 
tively small scale, might be attempted 
in the Stevens Hotel during the period 
of the Convention. 

American Gas Association would be 
glad to be advised the extent of your 
own contemplated participation, if any, 
in the Chicago World’s Fair and your 
views as to the advisability of an As- 
sociation exhibit in the hotel, with any 
suggestions that: may occur to you in 
this connection. 


es - —-—— — 


New Bulletin Issued by Robins 
Conveying Belt Company 


Robins Conveying Belt Company, New 
York, recently issued a new bulletin 
No. 8&2 entitled “Robins Belt Con- 
veyors.” 

This book contains tables and charts 
for determining the capacity, speed, 
width, power and belt-ply of any belt 
conveyor, and the tabulated data is 
in an unusually convenient form, There 
are numerous pictures from _  photo- 
graphs of installations showing the 
application of belt conveyors to a variety 
of industries. 


em eSS Ve 


Cleveland Tractor Company Issue 
New Literature 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland, O., recently announced new 
literature on their Cletrac “80.” 

This literature may be obtained by 
writing direct to the Cleveland Tractor 
Company. 
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Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


THE ALPHA-LUX 


Chicago Office: 
343 S. Dearborn St. 





192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 


“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 


Samples upon request. 


COMPANY, Inc. 





























Philadelphia Office: 
2767 Gaul St 
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Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 


NEWARK 








ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
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LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






























Byllesby Engineering 





and Management Corporation 





Wholly-owned subsidiary of 







Standard Gas and Electric Company 























231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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CENTRIFUGAL BOOSTERS & EXHAUSTERS 


Centrifugal units are built on designs perfected during 22 years 
of active experience in this field. Impellers are especially 
° “ designed in each case to meet the particular conditions of capac- 


ity, speed, and pressure. R-C-W design eliminates back pressure. 

It takes advantage of inertia and converts to pressure the equiva- 
lent of the peripheral speed of the intake, resulting in higher efficiency and 
eliminating disagreeable singing noises. R-C-W Centrifugal Boosters and 
Exhausters are built in a wide range of capacities and pressures. Write for 
Bulletin 170-B10. Estimates furnished without obligation. 


ROOTS — CONNERSVILLE — WILBRAHAM 
Type “A” single-stage, double-inlet, 18” 


, 2 y m € 
Exhauster. Bearings on each side of im- 12th & Colu bia CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
peller are pressure lubricated. 





New York-Cuicaco-Porrstown-PitrssurcH-St. Louts-DALLAS-SAN FRANCISCO 

















Intensely Active. 
LAVING OXIDE ==: 
Absorption at 
Yc mae Cost. 
The Sponge “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


= AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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A REVELATION 
IN PURIFICA- 
TION! 


G. P. M. IRON 

HYDROXIDE 

A Result of 
Research 
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pressure GAS HOLDERS crcscure 


PURIFIERS - TANKS - CONDENSERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


INTEGRITY GOOD WORKMANSHIP FAIR DEALING 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER,PA. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 











Order Now! 


Have you ordered your copies of Domestic Gas 
Appliances by A. M. Apmann? Gas companies are 
ordering copies in large lots for distribution 
throughout their respective organizations. For in- 
stance, 125 copies were ordered this month by one 
large western gas company. 

See special offer and details on inside back cover 
of this issue. Then order through 


POSITION WANTED 
Practical trained Gas Engineer with 14 
years experience in managing Water Gas 
properties, Specializing in establishing 
them on paying basis. Salary based on 
results obtained. Can furnish A-1 refer- 
ences. Married and will be glad to start 
on a three month trial. Address Box 
1046, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park - 
Place, N. Y. C. American Gas Journal 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 

















MODERNIZE WITH MOHAWK PRODUCTS POSITION WANTED 


EEL A young but fairly seasoned Public Utility 


TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS Executive well qualified to build industrial 
pre prin AS ANDELECTRIC COMMENI otstu house heating or commercial sales under 
ae ad. existing business conditions is immediately 

EN HEATERS — available. He has many workable schemes 


OMPOUND MELTING POTS for load building; desires connection with 
aggressive utility or appliance manufac- 
| MOHAWK ASPHALI HEATER CO. saviattoueucsias as oar turer. Address Box 1047, c/o American 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. 














R eguies products s tolae-liM alal-k-eoha 
The Reliable Shut-Off for pressure reductions — for either 
Street Mains Pl aaatelt-1 ime) am al-hatha-) BAS ween 


Beuisped with Improved Reynotos Gas REGULATOR COMPANY (25>, 


ANDERSON, INDIANA,U.S.A. 
Patented Locking Sleeve, Canc 
which locks both handles 


to the pipe. Stopper can- JOHN S. UNGER 


not slip. Gas cannot pass. GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 


Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT~ RUSSELL ENGINEERING 
Hora Ovens, Benches CORPORATION — ak! Sia 


| Refills, Additions, Repairs, Standby or Peak Loads — On 
| Charging and Discharging 24 STATE STREET Existing or New Water Gas Sets 


Machines NEW YORK Low or High B.T U. Gas 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER TR 
y 



































PURIFYING MATERIAL ~ BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manet of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




















@ Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of agood address. a = « From 
coast to coast it is known as a hotel of 
distinction, possessing an atmosphere ap- 
preciated by experienced travelers. Yet 
the rates are reasonable. 2 = « William 
Penn Restaurants serve the highest qual- 

ity of food at moderate prices. 
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STANDARDIZE 


on 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 


and 


SPRAGUE REGULATORS 


for 


low, medium, and high pressures. 


Accurate in Measurement. Economical in Service. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











If Pressure Drops » » 
Flow will 


1 @ F 
altogether 


HEALTHY pressure or 
Lt none, must be the aim 

in some uses of gas. 
It may be that a well needs 
to be protected from de- 
pletion, or that gas needs 
to be kept at higher pres- 
sure in one part of a line 
or system than in other 
parts. Set the Fulton Back- 
Pressure or Check-Pressure 
Regulator for any desired 
minimum, and gas will flow 
only while pressure on the 
inlet side remains above 
that minimum. When pres- 
sure drops, it will no longer 
hold the valve open against 
the weights imposed; and 
therefore flow ceases. 


C-F regulators have been 
known as the best for over 
ferty years. Correspondence 
is invited concerning any 

OUTLET requirement of pressure 
control for gas, oil, steam, 
water, ete. Cireulars on 
request. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
28-40 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FULTON 
BACK-PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 








Maing, Ell /ACE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fyerllot 


WATER HEATER 


Because of its accuracy, 








consistent uniformity and 
dependable operation, many 
other leading water heater 
manufacturers have stand- 
ardized on Chace Bimetal 
for automatic control. 
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FOR ECONOMICAL OPERATION IN 1933: 


| we U.G. lL. 
' Heavy Oil Process 





Now installed on 100 sets having a daily 
rated capacity of 330,000,000 c. f. 
of carburetted water gas. 
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